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",..The Rest of My Life Will Be Devoted ... 
to the Triumph of the Social Ideas...” 


His name will endure 
through the ages, and so 
also will his work! 


F. Engels 


Karl Marx is one of the greatest scholars and 
public leaders of all time. A thinker and a stra- 
tegist of revolutionary action of giant stature, 
he has gone down in history as the man who 
showed the working class and all toiling and 
oppressed peoples the way to emancipation from 
oppression and exploitation. Together with Fred- 
erick Engels he proved scientifically the pos- 
sibility and necessity of building a new society 
free of exploitation, oppression and poverty, with 
production, science and culture serving the inter- 
ests of the people. 

The more we learn about Marx's life and 
work, the more strongly we become convinced 
that they cannot be considered apart from sub- 
sequent historical events. His name and work 
have become indissolubly linked with social prog- 
ress throughout the following epoch, and Marx 
himself remains our great contemporary. The 
significance of Marx's theory and practical rev- 
olutionary activity continues to grow. As the 
passage of time removes us further from the 
forties of the last century, when Marx and En- 
gels laid the foundations of scientific commun- 
ism, the scale of transformations carried out 


under the impact of the ideas of Marxism wid- 
ens, and the process of their becoming the great- 
est material force in history grows in depth 
and intensity. Today this process is affecting the 
whole world. 


Marx perceived and provided a_ theoretical 
foundation for the world historic role to be played 
by the working class in overthrowing the 
system of capitalist exploitation and in building 
a socialist and then communist society. Marx’s 
and Engels’ teaching on class struggle, socialist 
revolution, and socialism and communism has 
become a science of the development of nature, 
society and human thought. 


Being an ideological basis for a scientific un- 
derstanding of the world around us, Marxism 
has developed in organic unity with the devel- 
opment of civilization, taking into account every 
achievement in the fields of science and phi- 
losophy. 


The founder of the scientific theory of revo- 
lutionary transformation of the world was also 
an ardent revolutionary in practice. He evolved 
the theory of scientific communism as an instru- 
ment for the revolutionary remaking of the world 
and valued science above all as a revolutionary 
motive force. His life was dedicated to the strug- 
gle for the emancipation of the working class. 
Thanks to his work, the spontaneous protest of 
labour against capitalist oppression was trans- 
formed into conscious class struggle. His name is 
associated with the establishment of the first 
international organizations of the proletariat and 
the first revolutionary parties of the working 
class which adopted the ideas of scientific com- 
munism. 


Proclaiming the slogan "Working men of all 
countries, unite!" and providing it with a scien- 
tific basis, Marx, together with Engels, initiated 
an organized communist movement. His activity 
as leader of the international working-class move- 
ment opened a new chapter in the history of 
this movement. He demonstrated the tremendous 
advantages of the scientific revolutionary theory 
as an ideological and political basis for solving 
all problems confronting the workers’ movement. 

The elaboration by Marx of a scientific revo- 
lutionary theory of the working class was of 
epoch-making significance; and his theoretical 
work and practical activity are at once the achieve- 
ment of a scholar who had attained the high- 
est summits of science, the achievement of a 
revolutionary who was fearless in the fight 
against capital, and the achievement of a man 
who devoted himself entirely to the emancipation 
of working people. 

What lies behind this achievement, which has 
made Marx's name immortal? What enabled him 
to march confidently towards a goal he had 
envisioned and defined, paying little attention to 
the vicissitudes of everyday life and the slander 
and malice of his enemies? 

In search for answers to these questions mil- 
lions of people the world over turn to Marx's 
and Engels! works and to publications dealing 
with their life and activity. 


This short biography of Karl Marx is intended 
for the general reader. Its purpose is not to give 
a full account of the life and the theoretical 
work and practical activity of the founder of 
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scientific communism, but to describe their prin- 
cipal stages. In writing this book the author has 
drawn on the works and correspondence of the 
founders of Marxism and reminiscences of their 
contemporaries, as well as on studies by Soviet 
and foreign scholars. 


Childhood and Youth 


Karl Marx was born on May 5, 1818, in the 
town of Trier in the Rhine Province of Prussia.! 
For almost two decades prior to 1815 the pro- 
vince had been part of France. The French revo- 
lutionary army, in the 1790's, had dispossessed 
all the princely and ecclesiastical feudal lords 
of land in the Rhine area, and had abolished all 
feudal duties. It was in this area that Germany's 
first factories sprang up, and together with them, 
two new classes—the industrial bourgeoisie and 
the proletariat. The Prussian government dared 
not abolish the gains won by the French bour- 
geois revolution at the end of the 18th century 
in the province, but its police-bureaucratic re- 
gime hampered the activity of the Rhenish bour- 
geoisie. 

The town of Trier, founded by the Romans, 
retained numerous traces of ancient and medie- 
val history. It had many monuments of the 
past including a large number of churches. In 
its streets one often met impoverished arti- 
sans and peasants. There were sharp social cont- 


i In 1815 Prussia joined the German Union, which 
consisted of 88 principalities and kingdoms and four 
free cities. 


rasts in the town in which Marx spent his early 
childhood. 

His father, Heinrich Marx, was a lawyer in 
Trier and the elected head of the local bar. A 
highly educated and liberal-minded man, he held 
progressive philosophical views and shared the 
ideas of the Enlightenment and humanism. 
Works by Lessing, Voltaire and Rousseau were 
his “desk books”. 

Karl Marx always felt a deep respect for his 
father. He wrote in a letter: "... I myself am 
8 son of a lawyer (the late Justizrat lleinrich 
Marx of Trier, where he for a long time headed 
the legal profession and was as remarkable for 
his personal integrity as for his legal talent. ..)."" 

Heinrich Marx died in 1838, of a hereditary 
liver ailment, when Karl was 20 years old. 

Karl's mother, Henriette Pressburg, devoted 
herself to caring for her family and bringing 
up her nine children. 

Karl had a happy childhood. He was lively 
and mischievous, the most inventive in games 
and pranks among his little friends and sisters. 
He liked to make up fantastic stories, to which 
they would listen with rapt attention. 


In 1830, at the age of 12, Karl entered the 
Trier Gymnasium. This new period in his life 
coincided with major political events abroad 
which had an impact on Germany as well. There 
was the July Revolution in France in 1830, then 
in 1831 and 1834 Europe was shaken by the 


! Marx and Engels, Works, Russ. ed., Vol. 30, p. 414. 
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uprisings of the Lyons weavers.! The socio-eco- 
nomic contradictions in Germany, too, became 
extremely aggravated. 

The solid walls of the gymnasium failed to 
isolate its pupils from the ideals of the Enligh- 
tenment and humanism. The ideas of the foun- 
der of classical German philosophy, Immanuel 
Kant, were shared by the gymnasium's head- 
master, Johann von Wyttenbach, who taught his- 
tory and philosophy. Because of his liberal views 
he was put under police surveillance. Johann 
Steininger, the mathematics teacher, was believ- 
ed to be a materialist and atheist. At the gym- 
nasium some pupils read prohibited literature, 
circulated anti-government poems, and refused to 
pay a courtesy visit to a teacher who had been 
sent by the Prussian government for the exp- 
ress purpose of exercising political control over 
the gymnasium. 

Marx displayed great aptitude as a pupil, but 
he excelled only in those subjects that deeply 
interested him. His rich spiritual world is re- 
vealed in his school-leaving essay ‘Reflections 
of a Young Man on the Choice of a Profession”. 
In it he wrote about his wish to devote himself 
to working for the good of mankind: "History 
calls those men the greatest who have ennobled 
themselves by working for the common good; 
experience acclaims as happiest the man who 
has made the greatest number of people hap- 
py...” ? In this work, which shows the influence 


! The wretched condition of the workers and small 
artisans employed in the Lyons silk industry led to 
the uprisings, the first independent armed actions of 
the French proletariat. 

! Marx and Engels, Coll. Works, Lawrence and Wi- 
shart, London, 1975, Vol. 1, P. 8. 
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The Trier Gymnasium. 


of the ideas of the French Enlightenment about 
the mission of man, Marx calls attention to the 
position of man in society, which is in certain 
measure already formed by the established con- 
ditions. Subsequently Marx developed these 
ideas, spending many years in trying to define 
the nature of these “established conditions”, i.e., 
of the laws governing social development. 

The Royal Examination Commission wrote 
down in his diploma: “He is gifted and showed 
a very commendable industry in learning old 
languages, German and history, a commen- 
dable industry in mathematics, and only a lim- 
ited industry in French." The Commission ex- 
pressed "the hope that he will fulfil the expecta- 
tions which his gifts justify.” 


! Karl Marz. A Biography, Verlag Zeit im Bild, Dres- 
den, 1968, p. 16. 
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In October 1835 Marx left Trier for the frst 
time. He boarded a steamship that brought him 
to Bonn, where he enrolled at the law faculty 
of Bonn University. The choice of profession 
was made at his father's insistence. A decisive 
role here was played by the authority of llein- 
rich Marx and the example of his whole life, 
which the young man wanted to follow. After 
spending only one year in Bonn Marx trans- 
ferred to Berlin University, where, in Heinrich 
Marx's opinion, the academic standards were high- 
er and the lecturers included some of the most 
prominent experts on law. 

In 1830, before Marx's departure for Derlin, 
he became engaged to Jenny von Westphalen, 
the daughter of a Privy Councillor, Ludwig von 
Westphalen. Karl and Jenny were childhood 
friends, and with years their friendship developed 
into a deep and strong feeling that bound them 
together for life. Intelligent, gifted and beautiful, 
Jenny shared Marx's intellectual and cultural in- 
terests and views. In deciding to join her life 
to that of a young man without substantial fi- 
nancial means and without a "position" in so- 
ciety, Jenny unhesitatingly forsook a life of ma- 
terial prosperity. She was the first to perceive 
how intellectually gifted he was; Marx, for his 
part, retained throughout his life his youthful 
love for his "wonderful" Jenny. It was seven 
years after their engagement before Karl and 
Jenny could marry. 

In Berlin, the capital of the Prussian monar- 
chy, Marx could feel more keenly the pulse of 
the political life of the country. The domination 
of the Junkers,! the downtrodden state and pov- 


! Junkers— big landowners in Germany. 
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erty of the working people, and other ills of the 
monarchic system stood out even more glaringly 
there than in the provinces. The Prussian gov- 
ernment strove to stamp out all aspirations for 
progress and freedom. Imprisonment threatened 
those who advocated Germany's national unity. 

In Berlin Marx enthusiastically threw himself 
into his studies, but soon realized that most of 
the courses did not satisfy him as they shed lit- 
tle light on the questions that interested him. 
He made an independent study of literature on 
various subjects, assimilating a fund of know- 
ledge exceeding the university requirements 
many times over. While continuing his study of 
law, the theory of art and foreign languages. 
Marx paid increasing attention to philosophy and 
history. He wrote in a letter to his father that 
for him "there could be no headway without 
philosophy.": 

The classical German philosophy of the late 
13th and early 12:h centuries helped to prepare 
the bourgeois revolution in Germany ideolozi- 
cally. The works of its outstanding representa- 
tives such as Kant, Fichte, Hegel and Fever- 
bach paved the way for the reshapirg of Ger- 
many alorg bourgeo:s lines. 

Hegel read lectures at Berlin University from 
1518 to 1821. He developed the dialectical meth- 
ed. He regarded all phenomera from the stand- 
point of their emergence, development and dis- 
appearance. But Lis was an idealistic philoso 
phy: he considered that at the hasis of the 
development cf nature and society lay the de- 
velor mert of the spirit. of the “Absciute Idea", 


! Merx and Ezzels Coll. Works, Lawrence asd Wi 
shart, Vol. 1, p. 17. 


and that the material world was only a reflec- 
tion of this Idea. Thus, all actual development 
was supplanted by the “self-development of 
thought”, 

The speculative character of Hegelian philos- 
ophy, its “grotesque craggy melody" !—such 
was Marx’s first impression of Hegel's works. 
Soon, however, he discovered in the Hegelian 
conservative philosophical system an astounding 
wealth of ideas, Hegel's dialectics, his teaching 
on development. But even during that period 
(prior to 1843), when he had not yet rejected 
the idealistic premise of Hegelian philosophy, 
Marx acted in the political sphere as a revolu- 
tionary democrat. Hegel's political views, on the 
other hand, were of a conservative character and 
were used to justify the Prussian monarchy. 

Creatively assimilating everything that was 
progressive in classical German philosophy, and 
above all Hegelian dialectics, Marx soon began 
to realize the profound internal contradictions 
of Hegel’s idealism. It was precisely these con- 
tradictions that enabled exponents of the most 
diverse political and philosophical views to re- 
gard themselves as Hegel’s followers. By the end 
of the 1830s a sharp polemic had flared up bet- 
ween the so-called Old Hegelians, who formed 
the dogmatic, reactionary wing, and the Young 
Hegelians, who inherited Hegel’s dialectical 
method and were revolutionary democratic think- 
ers. 

Marx's ideological searchings led him to take 
part in the Young Hegelians’ movement. He was 
drawn to the Young Hegelians in the early for- 
ties by their radicalism and criticism of religion, 


! Marx and Engels, Coll. Works, Vol. 1, p. 18. 
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their striving to comprehend the aims of social 
development. Soon after joining the Young He- 
gelians’ circle, or the Doktorklub, Marx became 
known as an extraordinarily learned person and 
a critic of reactionary philosophy. Although he 
was at least ten years younger than the other 
members of the club and still a university stu- 
dent, his opinions and judgements began to com- 
mand the greatest respect. The Young Hegelian 
publicist Moses Hess referred to Marx later as 
“the only living real philosopher... who com- 
bines the most profound philosophical earnest- 
ness with the keenest wit; imagine to yourself 
Rousseau, Voltaire, Holbach, Lessing, Heine and 
Hegel combined into one personality. . . f. 


The subject Marx chose for his doctoral thesis 
was the “Difference Between the Democritean 
and Epicurean Philosophy of Nature". From the 
diverse trends and views of the philosophers of 
antiquity Marx chose the teachings of Democritus 
and Epicurus, the foremost ancient Greek mate- 
rialists. This testifies to his dissatisfaction with 
idealism, which divorced philosophy from reali- 
ty. "Not the man who denies the gods worship- 
ped by the multitude, but he who affirms of the 
gods what the multitude believes about them, 
is truly impious."? Marx fully subscribed to this 
dictum of Epicurus which he cited at the begin- 
ning of his thesis. 

Although Marx still held, on the whole, ideal- 
istic, Hegelian views, he already showed a ten- 


! Karl Marz. A Biography, Progress Publishers, Mos- 
cow, 1973, p. 28. 

2 Marx and Engels, Coll. Works, Lawrence and Wi- 
shart, Vol. 1, p. 30. 
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The University of Bonn. 


dency to proceed along an independent path. 
Marx began to ponder over basic philosophical 
premises, over problems of the relation of phi- 
losophy to living reality, of the role of philoso- 
phy in the life of society. It is clear that from 
the very outset the objective of Marx's theoret- 
ical studies was to seek ways of influencing real- 
ity on the basis of a profound knowledge of 
problems of social development. 


In the foreword to his thesis Marx expressed 
admiration for Prometheus, the mythological hero 
who endured terrible suffering for the sake of 
the freedom and happiness of people. To Marx 
Prometheus remained for ever a symbol of in- 
spired service to people. 


On April 15, 1841, the University of Jena, to 
which Marx had submitted his thesis, awarded 
him the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
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The completion of the thesis coincided with the pu- 
blication of Ludwig Feuerbach's book The Essence of 
Christianity. Feuerbach formulated and substantiated the 
materialist concept of nature and man; he maintained 
that there is nothing outside of nature and man. Marx 
was greatly influenced by his philosophy in shaping his 
own materialist outlook. Owing to his critical insight, 
however, Marx was able to detect the weakness in 
Feuerbach's teaching, especially the latter's view of man 
as a biological being only, but not as a social being. 
This prevented Feuerbach from applying materialism to 
a study of human society and its history. 


His thesis completed, Marx hoped to begin 
lecturing, to continue his scientific pursuits and 
to start an atheistic journal. But these hopes did 
not materialize. Alarmed by the growth of op- 
position sentiments, the Prussian government de- 
cided to clamp down on “free-thinking” philos- 
ophers. Progressive newspapers were banned 
and censorship was tightened. Members of the 
Young Hegelians' circle and opposition-minded 
lecturers were dismissed from universities and 
editorial boards, and criticism of the monarchy 
and talk of reforming the Prussian system were 
prohibited. Not even a semblance of academic 
freedom remained in Prussia. In such conditions 
Marx was compelled to give up hopes of embark- 
ing upon a teaching career. 

In the early forties revolutionary journalism 
became the principal arena of struggle. It reflect- 
ed the mounting movement against the feudal 
absolutist system, the reactionary Prussian state. 
Lacking an opportunity to teach at a university, 
Marx began to "lecture" the Prussian govern- 
ment, entering the path of revolutionary struggle. 
At the beginning of 1842, in Cologne, the op- 
position-minded bourgeoisie of the Rhine Prov- 
ince started the Rheinische Zeitung für Politik, 
Handel und Gewerbe. The Prussian government 


had little liking for this liberal periodical, but 
tolerated it for tactical reasons. 

Some circles of the big bourgeoisie of the prov- 
ince at this time "courted" members of the 
Young Hegelians! group many of whom were 
invited to take part in the launching and editing 
of the paper. 

Marx worked first as an editor and then the 
chief editor of the newspaper, which owing to 
his efforts soon became the leading organ of op- 
position. 

Marx's first articles published in the Rhei- 
nische Zeitung revealed his brilliance and fight- 
ing spirit as a revolutionary publicist. In the 
article "Debates on the Law on Thefts of 
Wood” he made the first steps towards explain- 
ing the class role of the feudal-monarchic state 
as an instrument in the suppression of the ex- 
ploited classes. Ife came forward as a consist- 
ent defender of working people, “poor, politi- 
cally and socially propertyless".! Jie fearlessly 
attacked class privileges, the tyranny of the bu- 
reaucratic officialdom, and the reactionary ideol- 
. ogy that held sway in Prussia and that was 
used to "justify" the iniquities of the Prussian 
officials and Junkers and the servile stand of 
the liberal bourgeoisie. His Rheinische Zeitung 
articles showed that he had begun to move from 
idealism to materialism and from revolutionary 
democratism to communism. Marx regarded com- 
munism as the paramount question raised by 
the struggle of a class that owned nothing, and 
resolutely opposed attempts to adopt a super- 
ficial approach to problems of communism. 


! Marx and Engels, Coll. Works, Lawrence and Wi- 
shart, Vol. 1, p. 230. 
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Under Marx’s editorship the paper soon be- 
gan to flourish. In the middle of October it had 
only 885 subscribers, but a month later the num- 
ber increased to 1,800, and in another two 
months to 3,400. The paper’s popularity was un- 
doubtedly due to the firm democratic stand of 
its chief editor. 

The Prussian authorities imposed strict cen- 
sorship on the Rheinische Zeitung and demand- 
ed that it change its tone. Exposing the perse- 
cution of the press by the Prussian government, 
Marx wrote that "the sharp pens of the censor- 
ship” were used “to put out the eyes of tho 
press”, that “the censorship daily cuts into the 
flesh of thinking people and allows only bodies 
without hearts, submissive bodies which show 
no reaction, to pass as healthy." ! 

However, even in such conditions Marx con- 
tinued for several months his criticism of the 
Prussian state. There appeared a series of his 
articles relentlessly exposing the Prussian gov- 
ernment's policy of exploitation, plunder and 
ruthless suppression of the Moselle winegrow- 
ers. The articles struck a blow at the very heart 
of the feudal-bureaucratic state; the government 
adopted a decision to ban the paper from March 
31, 1843. 

The shareholders decided to renounce the pa- 
per's opposition stand and to submit to the gov- 
ernment in the hope of obtaining the latter's 
permission to continue publication. Deprived 
of the possibility of using the Rheinische Zeitung 
for the propagation of revolutionary-democrat- 
ic ideas, Marx resigned from the paper. 


! Marx and Engels, Coll. Works, Lawrence and Wi- 
shart, Vol. 1, p. 164. 
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Marx’s work on the paper enriched his world 
outlook. He began to understand the great role 
material interests play in the life of society. 
We was confronted for the first time with the 
inconsistency of the bourgeoisie, which in their 
fear of the masses, shied away from an uncom- 
promising struggle against the reactionary feu- 
dal system. More and more often Marx turned 
to the study of economic and social problems. 
And he rejected the idealistic idea of the state 
as the representative of "common interests" in 
conditions of economic and political oppression 
aud exploitation of the working people. 

With his resignation from the paper Marx lost 
his last opportunity to take part in the political 
struggle in his native land. His hopes for contin- 
uing revolutionary activity were now linked 
with Paris. 

Before emigrating Marx went to Kreuznach, 
where Jenny von Westphalen and her mother 
were living at the time. They had moved there 
after the death of Jenny’s father in 1842. At 
Kreuznach Karl and Jenny married. 

During his stay at Kreuznach Marx continued 
his research and set himself the task to dis- 
prove the Hegelian idealistic concept of the 
state which was used as a philosophical justifi- 
cation of the Prussian monarchy. He wrote A 
Contribution to tke Critique of Hegel's Philoso- 
pry of Law in which, after thoroughly exam- 
ining Hegels views on the state, he arrived at 
the conclusion that the key to understanding 
the process of mankind's historical develop- 
ment should be sought, not in the state which 
according to Hegel was "the capstone of the 
whole edifice”, but in "civil society", i.e., in the 
sphere of material relations. That conclusion was 


an important step forward in Marx's evolution 
towards materialism. 


In October 1843 Karl and Jenny arrived in 
Paris to begin the hard life of political émigrés, 
who dedicated themselves to the revolutionary 
struggle. 

In the 1840’s Paris was the political and cul- 
tural centre of Europe. As distinct from Ger- 
many, revolution was in the air; the great 
events of the recent past and forebodings of im- 
minent new social battles made themselves felt. 
The ideals of "liberty, equality and fraternity” 
proclaimed by the Great French Revolution at 
the end of the 18th century had proved unreal- 
izable under capitalism. The social system based 
on capitalist private property allowed only 
the freedom of capitalists to exploit proletarians, 
to live off the labour of the toiling masses. 
Freedom existed only for the propertied classes. 

With the development of capitalist production 
the proletariat grew. The first uprising of the 
French proletariat in Lyons, the centre of the 
textile industry, had the support of workers all 
over France. Hevolutionary ferment was on the 
rise in Paris among the proletarians, artisans 
and the middle strata. It was directed against 
the industrial and financial bourgeoisie that had 
come to power after the revolution of 1830. 

Marx’s achievements in theoretical work, their - 
friendship with many talented and fearless 
people—revolutionaries from various countries— 
and especially an expectation that the revolu- 
tion which they worked for was near, all this 
compensated Marx and his wife for the many 
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hardships of professional revolutionaries which 
they had to endure. 

In the early forties Marx had already acted 
as an ardent champion of the interests of the 
working people. In Paris he established contacts 
with secret societies which included forward- 
looking members of the proletariat. He took a 
special interest in German workers living in 
Paris. Many had come there in search of work 
and not infrequently to escape political perse- 
cution at home. The most revolutionary-minded 
of them united in the League of the Just. 

Marx had great respect for and sympathy with 
workers; he wrote in a letter to Feuerbach: 
"... The brotherhood of man is no mere phrase 
with them, but a fact of life, and the nobility of 
man shines upon us from their work-hardened 
bodies." ! 

The great German poet Heinrich Ileine became 
à frequent guest in Marx's home. Friendship 
with Marx had a tremendous influence on the 
poet'S work. In February 1844 Heine wrote: 
"My poems... will breathe a loftier politics." 
His inspiring poem, Germany. A Winter's Tale, 
was imbued with a profound patriotism; it cal- 
led for an irreconcilable struggle against the 
feudal order in Germany and predicted the ad- 
vent of the social forces that would liberate the 
German people. 

Heine did not advance as far as scientific 
communism, and in his criticism of the existing 
social system he could not fully overcome his 
purely emotional visions regarding the future 
communist society. All the more significant, 


! Marx and Engels, Economic and Philosophic Manu- 
scripts of 1844, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1974, 
p. 109. 
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Helorich Heine with the Marxes (from a drawing). 


then, was his deep respect for German Commu- 
nists, and for Marx above all, which he expres- 
sed in the following words: “The more or less 
unpublicised leaders of the German Commun- 
ists are remarkable logicians, the strongest of 
whom have gone through Hegel’s school, and 
they undoubtedly are Germany’s best minds and 
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most energetic personalities. These masters of 
revolution and their remorselessly resolute dis- 
ciples are the only living men in Germany, and 
I am afraid that the future belongs to them.” 

With exceptional single-mindedness and in- 
tensity, Marx continued his theoretical work. lle 
decided to write a critique of bourgeois political 
economy. In 1843, when he was writing a work 
criticizing llegelian philosophy, Marx had come 
to the conclusion that economic, material rela- 
tions constituted the basis of social development 
and hence of class struggle and revolutions. 

In February 1844 the journal Deutsch-Fran- 
züsische Jahrbücher, edited by Marx, started pub- 
lication in Paris. Marx's articles and letters 
that appeared there showed that he had finally 
gone over from idealism to materialism and 
from revolutionary democratism to communism. 
Marx set himself the task of uniting theory with 
practice. Theory, he said, “becomes a material 
force as soon as it has gripped the masses.” ! 
He formulated the general concept of socialist 
revolution as the emancipation of mankind from 
all social and political oppression. In his work 
A Contribution to the Critique of Ilegel's Philo- 
sophy of Law, which was first printed in the 
journal, Marx declared war on the existing order 
and pointed to the proletariat as the social 
force capable of accomplishing a socialist revo- 
lution. 

At a time when even the most progressive- 
and humanist-minded thinkers regarded the prol- 
etariat primarily as a suffering class, as a mor- 
bid phenomenon in society, Marx placed all 
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hopes on the rapid growth and consolidation of 
the working class, on its union with philosophic- 
al criticism: “As philosophy finds its material 
weapons in the proletariat, so the proletariat finds 
its spiritual weapons in philosophy." ! 

The activity of the young scholar and revolu- 
tionary frightened the Prussian and French gov- 
ernments. In a special report the Prussian en- 
voy to France informed Prussia's Minister of 
Foreign Affairs about the Deutsch-Franzósische 
Jahrbürher which contained attacks against the 
king of Prussia. The Prussian government in- 
structed the police to arrest Marx as soon as he 
should cross tle frontiers for state treason and 
for insulting the King. 

Although copies of the offending issue of the 
Jahrbücher were confiscated, the ideas expoun- 
ded in it became known. 

Marx's thesis on the world historic role of the 
proletariat required thorough substantiation and 
development. A detailed analysis had to be made 
of the position of the proletariat in bourgeois 
society, and that called for a scientific study of 
the economic system of capitalism. 

Of great help to Marx in studying this subject 
was an article entitled Outlines of a Critique of 
Political Economy by a young contributor tothe 
magazine, Frederick Engels. Marx's attention 
was attracted by Engels' proposition that all the 
main features of the bourgeois economic system 
stemmed from the domination of private owner- 
ship of the instruments and means of produc- 
tion and that only a society without private prop- 
erty could be a society without poverty. Here 
was an author who had independently arrived 
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at the same conclusions through a criticism of 
bourgeois political economy that Marx had 
reached through philosophical criticism. 

Marx’s conclusions on the revolutionary mis- 
sion of the proletariat found confirmation in 
practice. In June 1844 Germany was shaken by 
a powerful uprising of the Silesian weavers. 
Having risen in revolt against harsh economic 
oppression and their miserable living condi- 
tions, the workers resisted the troops for three 
days. The disturbances spread to several dis- 
tricts of Silesia. The Silesian uprising showed 
vividly that capitalist development was creating 
conditions for a revolutionary overthrow of cap- 
italism not only in England and France. The 
German proletariat, too, had come out openly 
as an opponent of the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction, as a class with tremendous revolutio- 
nary potentialities. Marx enthusiastically hailed 
this powerful revolutionary action of the work- 
ers. He noted the revolutionary initiative and 
heroism of the German proletariat and elements 
of political consciousness and organization in its 
struggle. 


Developing a Revolutionary Theory 


In the great struggle for the cause of the 
working class Karl Marx found a true friend and 
comrade-in-arms in Frederick Engels. The two 
first met at Cologne in 1842, when Engels cal- 
led at the editorial office of the Rheinische Zei- 
tung on his way to England. Their second meet- 
ing took place in Marx’s tiny flat in Paris at 
the end of August 1844. 

Marx was impressed by Engels’ philosophical 
mind, his courage, dedication and single-min- 
dedness—qualities essential to a revolutionary 
proletarian fighter. Engels spent ten days in 
Paris, and during this time he and Marx dis- 
cussed theoretical problems, attended workers’ 
meetings, and had talks with participants in the 
French revolutionary movement and with Ger- 
man revolutionary émigrés. The identity of their 
views was complemented by the friendship that 
was growing between them. Marx and Engels 
decided to join forces in pursuing their theoreti- 
cal studies and in the revolutionary struggle. At 
their second meeting they contributed to each 
other's theoretical knowledge: Marx was more 
experienced in philosophical research and En- 
gels, in political economy. Thus began their 
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friendship and creative collaboration which last- 
ed nearly four decades. "The European proleta- 
riat,” Lenin wrote later on, "may say that its 
science was created by two scholars and fight- 
ers, whose relationship to each other surpasses 
the most moving stories of the ancients about 
human friendship." 1 

Frederick. Engels was born on November 28, 1820, in 
Barmen, a textile centre in Rhenish Prussia, into the 
family of a textile manufacturer, an energetic and en- 
terprising man who was at the same time fiercely re- 
ligious and conservative in his political views. 

Frederick. grew a cheerful boy with an inquisitive 
mind. During his years of study at the Elberfeld Gym- 
nasium he displayed great linguistic gifts and a keen 
interests in history, mathematics, literature, music and 
art. Throughout his life Engels retained a love for 
sporis. He was an excellent swimmer and fencer. 


In order to prepare his son for practical work as heir 
to the family business, Frederick's father took him out 
of the gymnasium and sent him to a trading firm in 
Bremen to learn the ways of commerce. However, the 
development of Engels’ views in Bremen followed a 


course entirely different from that planned for him by 
his father. 


He conscientiously set to studving accounting, but his 
interest lay far from commerce. Reading became his 
favourite occupation. The new knowledge he gained 
from books heightened his awareness of the reality 
around him. He was increasingly concerned about social 
contradictions in society and the injustice of the pre- 
vailing order, which he resolutely condemned. Banned 
political literature also drew his attention. 


Soon he became a revolutionary publicist. In his first 
articles Engels exposed the parasitism and bigotry of 
the German bourgeoisie, the arbitrary practices of the 
police and the reactionary feudal-landlord regime. In 
the article “Letters from Wuppertal” (1839) Engels des- 
cribed the plight of workers and artisans as follows: 
“Terrible poverty prevails among the lower classes, par- 
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ticularly the factory workers in Wuppertal... Diseases 
are so widespread as to be barely credible.”! 

In 1841-42 Engels did military duty as a volunteer in 
an infantry-artillery brigade stationed in Berlin. He used 
his stay in the Prussian capital to continue his educa- 
tion, or rather self-education, for it was thanks to his 
independent studies, to his hard work and research, that 
Engels gained his scientific knowledge. Engels was as 
interested as Marx in ideological problems and philo- 
sophy. By that time Marx had graduated from the uni- 
versity and left Berlin, but the memory of the speeches 
by the young brilliant philosopher and polemicist was 
still alive among the students and lecturers. Enrolling at 
the university as an external student, Engels made a 
study of Hegelian philosophy and took an actíve part 
in the debates of the Young Hegelians who called 
themselves The Free. What attracted Engels to them was 
their attempt to derive radical conclusions from Hege- 
lian philosophy. Soon, however, he realized that they 
were inclined to indulge in empty phrase-mongering in- 
stead of actual political struggle. Like Marx, Engels 
studied Feuerbach's works and became his ardent sup- 
porter. 

In 1842 at his father's insistence, Engels went to Man- 
chester to work in the office of the textile mill Ermen 
& Engels. At that time England was the "world's in- 
dustrial workshop" and the "flagship" of capitalism. In 
Manchester, a major industrial centre, Engels saw with 
his own eyes jhe glaring contrasts of the capitalist world: 
the avarice of the bourgeoisie, its relentless drive for 
profits, the life of luxury led by the capitalists and the 
landed aristocracy, and the poverty and deprived posi- 
tion of the working class. Engels' work in a capital- 
ist firm, of which his father was a co-owner, gave him 
an opportunity to study in detail the contradictions of 
the capitalist economy, how the mechanism of capitalist 
exploitation operated, and ihe class struggle that develo- 
ped between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie. 

Engels' arrival in England coincided with a new up- 
surge of the Chartist movement.? His study of the mass 
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political struggle of the English workers, the conditions 
of the working people and the development of English 
capitalism was vastly instrumenta] in the formation of 
his socialist views. He wrote: "I forsook the company 
and the dinner parties, the port-wine and champagne 
of the middle classes, and devoted my leisure hours 
almost exclusively to the intercourse with plain working- 
men."! Engels made the acquaintance of Chartist lead- 
ers and advanced English workers. 

Like Marx, he had an irresistible craving for know- 
ledge. He read books on the nature of capitalist so- 
ciety, works of French utopian socialists and classical 
English political economists, and books on natural 
Science. He critically assessed all he read and regarded 
every fact and conclusion. from the positions of the 
working class. Before long he formulated the idea about 
the decisive role of economic factors, which were the 
basis of class contradictions. Later Engels set out his 
views in his book The Condition of the Working Class in 
England, a stern indictment of capitalism, which ap- 
peared in 1845. Drawing on extensive material including 
official reports, Engels showed the different ways in 
which capitalists exploited the working class, and con- 
cluded that the system of exploitation, which was based 
on capitalist private property, could be destroyed only 
by abolishing this property in a revolution. 

Engels decided to devote himself to theoretical work 
and to revolutionary propaganda among the working 
class. He could no longer bear living in his own home, 
where he had to observe the rules of bourgeois family 
life. "...I can't stand it... he wrote to Marx soon afler 
their second meeting. "If I did not have to record daily 
in my book the most horrifving stories about English 
society ] believe I would already have become rusty; 
but that at least kept my blood boiling with rage... but 
to carry on communist propaganda seriously and at 
the same time engage in huckstering and manufacture 
will not work. In short, I shall leave at Easter."? Se. 
veral months later (in April 1845) Engels left Barmen for 
Brussels, where Marx lived at that time, in order to 
work and fight together with his friend. 
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Frederick Engels fo 1845. 


The first joint work by Marx and Engels was 
The Holy Family, or Critique of Critical Critic- 
ism, Against Bruno Bauer and Company. 


In laying the foundation of the scientific proletarian 
world outtook, Marx had to Wage a stubborn struggle 
against the bourgeois and petty-bourgeois ideas that were 
propagated in the working-class movement. It is not ac- 
cidental, therefore, that the word "critique" appeared in 
the titles of many works by Marx and Engels: The 
Holy Family, The German Ideology. Critique of Modern 
German Philosophy, Capital. A Critique of Political Eco- 
nomy, eic. Describing the enormous role of criticism in 
the exposure of the apologists of capitalist society, Marx 
wrote: "Criticism has torn up the imaginary flowers from 
the chain... so that he (man) will shake off the chain 
and pluck the living flower." ! 

The expression "holy family" was used by Marx and 
Engels in an ironic sense, in referring to the Young He- 
gelians. 

At the time they were writing for the Rheinische Zei- 
lung Marx and Engels maintained contacts with the 
Young Hegelians. But in the course of two years the 
latter's positions had radically changed. They had devel- 
oped into a sect of anarchistic-minded intellectuals pro- 
pagating the mystic aspect of Hegelian philosophy. They 
considered their own ideas, speculative “critical critic- 
ism", to be the “only active element of history”, re- 
garded the whole of mankind as an inert mass, 
scorned the proletariat, and opposed working people's 
mass action. 

Criticizing the Young Hegelians, Marx and Engels 
stated their attitude to idealism as a whole, pointing out 
inability of its proponents to understand the objective 
world and social life. They showed convincingly how 
absurd were the Young Hegelians’ pretensions to “order” 
history to develop according to their decrees, in keep- 
ing with the idealistic theory of “heroes and the mass". 

Marx and Engels countered the subjectivist construc- 
tions of the Young Hegelians with the principles of the 
scientific social theory which they elaborated in their 
book. Such was the method used by the founders of 
scientific communism in crilicizing the views of their 
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ideological adversaries; they not only exposed in de- 
tail the fallacy of a given view, but counterposed to 
it a profound analysis of the subject from the positions 
of a scientific world outlook. The conclusion of the 
authors of The Holy Family on the decisive role of the 
popular masses in history became part of the theoretic- 
al arsenal of Marxism. "Together with the thoroughness 
of the historical action, the size of the mass whose action 
it is will therefore increase"! Marx and Engels wrote, 
explaining the laws governing the revolutionary process. 
In The Holy Family they defined material. production as 
the basis of mankind's history. They spoke of the pro- 
letariat as the class which "can and must emancipate 
itself" 2 by abolishing capitalist oppression and exploi- 
tation, and drew the conclusion. that. in ils economic 
motion private property was pushing itself towards ils 
own doom, that the proletariat merely executed the sen- 
tence which private properly pronounced on itself by 
giving rise to the proletariat. It was a concise formulation 
of the thesis on the objectively determined character of 
the revolutionary replacement of capitalist by commun- 
ist society. 

The founders of Marxism exposed the Young llege- 
lians’ fantastic plans for the establishment of an "as- 
sociation of capital and labour". 

In The Holy Family Marx and Engels spoke highly 
of the materialist philosophy of Feuerbach. But in their 
conclusions on historical development and on the pro- 
letariat’s historical mission, on the inevitable revolution- 
ary abolition of private ownership of the means of 
production, they went far beyond Feuerbach's contem- 
plative materialism, laying the foundations of a revo- 
lutionary social theory that signified a radical change 
in the conception of social development. 


The Prussian government continued to keep 
a watchful eye on Marx's activity abroad. Hav- 
ing been placed under police supervision in 1842, 
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Marx, who was now in Paris, remained an ob- 
ject of the Prussian police’s unremitting ‘‘at- 
tention”. His publicistic writings and especially 
his articles in support of the Silesian uprising 
Jed the Prussian and French governments to take 
a new step. Marx was ordered to leave France 
within 24 hours. He left for Belgium. In her 
memoirs “Short Sketch of an Eventful Life" 
Jenny Marx recalled: “... at the beginning of 
1845, the police commissioner came to our house 
and showed us an expulsion order... ‘Karl Marx 
must leave Paris within 24 hours’, the order 
ran. I was given more time, which 1 made use of 
lo sell my furniture aud some of my linen. 1 
got ridiculously little for it, but | had to find 
money for our journey... lil, and in bitterly 
cold weather, I followed Karl to Brussels at the 
beginning of l'ebruary." ! 

Police harassment did not weaken Marx's de- 
termination to carry on the revolutionary strug- 
gle. He did not expect, nor would he accept, 
favours from either the Prussian or the French 
government. In fact, he had rejected all attempts 
by the Prussian authorities to "buy" him, to 
render him and his pen harmless, by providing 
him with a "sinecure" in the Prussian bureau- 
cratic apparatus. In Brussels, as in Paris, Marx 
was firmly determined to fight “with clubs", not 
with "pinpricks";? he was ready not only to cri- 
ticize the forces of reaction in his writings while 
outwitting the censorship, but to wage a revo- 
lutionary struggle, both on a theoretical and 
practical level, against them. 
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Official Belgium gave a cold reception to the 
family of the revolutionary émigré. The police 
forbade Marx to publish anything having to do 
with the country's current politics, thus pre- 
venting him fromearningaliving as a journal- 
ist. Soon the Marx family was faced with the 
threat of material privation, a situation that 
was too often to haunt it in the future. It was 
only thanks to Engels' energetic measures that 
Marx was able to continue his work: Engels sent 
a sum raised by subscription among friends and 
acquaintances, adding to it the first part of the 
royalties for his book The Condition of the 
Working Class in England. 

The Prussian government would not leave 
Marx alone and began to put pressure on the 
Belgian government. So that the Prussian po- 
lice would have no official pretext for meddling 
in his affairs, Marx had to give up his Prussian 
citizenship. He never applied to become a citizen 
of any other country, remaining a citizen of the 
“sixth great power"—the world revolutionary 
movement—till the end of his days. 


Meanwhile his family was growing. In Paris 
the first daughter, Jenny, was born; in Brussels 
a second, Laura, and at the end of 1846 a son, 
Edgar. During their first year in Brussels the 
Marxes were joined by Héléne Demuth, a peas- 
ant maid who had been living with the West- 
phalens. She came to help Jenny manage the 
household and soon became a full-fledged mem- 
ber of the family. Devoted, energetic, and prac- 
tical-minded, she enjoyed the respect and affec- 
tion of the entire family. 


To be able to carry on his theoretical research 
Marx needed to make a more detailed study of 
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the socio-economic conditions and class strug- 
gle in England. With that aim in view, he and 
Engels spent several weeks in England in 1845. 
At that time there was an upsurge of the Char- 
tist movement. Marx observed Chartist demon- 
strations and meetings and studied the methods 
of organizing mass actions. In Manchester Marx 
and Engels for the first time embarked on a 
joint study of classical English political econo- 
my. In Chetham's Library they had access to 
books that could not be obtained in other coun- 
tries. 

After their return to Drussels, Marx and En- 
gels set about writing a new philosophical work 
in which they intended to systematize their 
views and to "clear the ground" for their pro- 
pagation in Germany and other countries. ‘This 
called for a critical appraisal of German post- 
Hegelian philosophy. 


In 1845-46 Marx and Engels wrote The Ger- 
man Ideology, which contained the first expo- 
sition of the basic principles of the materialist 
conception of history and of the theory of so- 
cial development, and the main theses of dialec- 
tical materialism and scientific communism. En- 
gels called the materialist view of history Marx's 
great discovery which, together with the sub- 
sequently elaborated theory of surplus value, 
turned socialism into a science. 


One of Marx's associates, the French social- 
ist Paul Lafargue, had described tlie tremendous 
impression made on him by Marx's and Engels’ 
theory of the development of society: “It was 
as if scales fell from my eyes. For the first time 
l saw clearly the logic of world history and 
could trace the apparently so contradictory phe- 
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A page of the manuscript of "The German Ideology" in 
Engels! hand (left) and Marx's (right). 


nomena of the development of society and ideas 
to their material origins. I felt dazzled...” ! 

The German Ideology was a polemical work di- 
rected against both the numerous varieties of 
philosophical idealism that predominated in Ger- 
many at that time and the shortcomings of 
Feuerbachian materialism. As with any genu- 
inely scientific controversy, this polemic result- 
ed in new conclusions. 

Marx and Engels were able to arrive at these 
conclusions because they relied on the rich store 
of knowledge accumulated in the course of de- 
velopment of bourgeois society, and first of all 
on the greatest achievements (up to that time) 
of progressive European thought—classical Ger- 
man philosophy, classical English political econ- 
ony, French utopian socialism, and the French 
revolutionary doctrines of class struggle. 

Proceeding from their analysis of the motive forces 
and laws of social development, Marx and Engels came 
to the conclusion that material production has, in the 
final analysis a decisive influence on society. Deter- 
mined by the given historical level of development of the 
productive forces, the production relations of people are 
the basis of history, and in a class sociely these rela- 
tions have a class character. The production relations 
constitute the basis of the state, religion, morality and 
other forms of social consciousness. In the course of 
the historical process the growing productive forces 
enter into contradiction with the relations of production. 
The German Ideology disclosed the inner dialectics of 
the historical process of social development, characteri- 
zed by the consistent revolutionary replacement of some 
socio-economic formations by others. 

In elaborating a materialist concept of history, which 
initiated a new epoch in the science of human society, 
Marx and Engels endeavoured to provide a scientific 


basis for the working-class movement, for the struggle 
for a revolutionary remaking of society. 
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They showed that within the last class antagonistic 
formation there ripen prerequisites for the abolition of 
the domination of one class over another, for build- 
ing à communist society. They said that "revolution is 
necessary... not only because ihe ruling class cannot be 
overthrown in any other way, but also because the class 
overthrowing it can only in a revolution succeed in rid- 
ding itself of all the muck of ages and become fitted 
to found society anew.” ! 

The German Ideology contained a highly important 
conclusion on the political power of the working class, 
which was developed in later works by Marx and En- 
gels: "... every class which is struggling for mastery, 
even when its domination, as is the case with the pro- 
letariat, postulates the abolition of the old form of so- 
ciely in its entirety and of domination itself, must first 
conquer for itself political power.” ? 

In The German Ideology Marx and Engels expressed 
their ideas about a future communist. society, which 
have lost none of their relevancy today. Drawing a 
general outline of communist society, they pointed to 
its material basis—the attained level of production, of 
the development of the productive forces—and stressed 
that the establishment of communism is “essentially 
economic".3 They argued that communism is not an ap- 
plication of abstract concepts, not a static state, but 
actual historical motion. That is why their theory on 
social development as an objective natural and his- 
torical process is fully applicable to communism. 

Under communism, the spontaneous forces that earlier 
governed the process of social development and were 
at the same time independent of people, are brought 
under their control. Only under communism, Marx and 
Engels pointed out, can man freely develop all his abil- 
ities; only under communism is personal freedom con- 
ceivable. 

Critically examining, from a scientific proletarian 
standpoint, the principal trends of contemporary Ger- 
man philosophy, Marx and Engels criticized Hegel's ob- 
jective idealism and the subjectively idealistic views 
of the Young Hegelians. They gave the materialist core 
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of the philosophy of Feuerbach its due, while pointing 
out his inconsistencies and limitations, and the meta- 
physical character of his views on society. 

After they had written The German Ideology, 
Marx and Engels could not find a publisher for 
it. Marx recalled later: "We abandoned the man- 
uscript to the gnawing criticism of the mice 
all the more willingly as we had achieved our 
main purpose—self-clarification.”! The German 
Ideology was not published during its authors’ 
lifetime. The leadership of the German Right- 
wing Social Democracy, in whose hands the 
manuscript found itself after Engels' death, was 
in no hurry to publish that revolutionary work. 
The German Ideology appeared for the first time 
as a complete book in the Soviet Union; in 1932 
the Institute of Marxism-Leninism under the So- 
viet Communist Party Central Committee pub- 
lished it in German and in 1933, in Russian. 

Marx and Engels called the discovery of the 
laws of social development a materialist concept 
of history. This theory, which subsequently came 
to be called historical materialism, furnished a 
scientifically-founded answer to questions which 
the preceding philosophical doctrines had failed 
to answer. The completion of Marx’s and Engels’ 
work on The German Ideology was a momentous 
event in the history of human thought and of 
the class struggle of the working people. Marx 
and Engels proved that socialism is not a pipe 
dream, that the socialist doctrine is an expres- 
sion of the objective laws of development and 
of trends in the working-class struggle. 


' Marx and Engels, Sel. Works, Progress Publishers, 
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On the Way to Building 
a Proletarian Party 


Marx and Engels tried to spread the revolu- 
tionary theory among foremost workers and ar- 
tisans, taking part in the democratic movement, 
to make it known among the mass of working 
people. Their first step in this direction was to 
set up in February 1846 the Brussels Commun- 
ist Correspondence Committee which was to pro- 
mote exchange of information and clarification 
of differences of opinion between German, Eng- 
lish and French socialists. The day-to-day work 
in the Committee was carried out by Marx, En- 
gels and the Delgian Communist Philippe Gigot, 
an archivist by profession. 

Before long the Committee became a centre 
for the propagation of communist ideas. The 
revolutionary doctrine was finding supporters in 
different countries. Correspondence committees in 
touch with Marx and Engels sprang up in Lon- 
don, Paris, Le Havre, as well as in Hamburg, 
Cologne, Leipzig, and other German cities. 

However, it was no easy task to introduce the 
revolutionary theory to the masses, for various 
utopian socialist doctrines were a considerable 
hindrance. Some of them had played a progres- 
sive role in the past, but with the emergence 
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of Marxism and the development of the political 
struggle of the working class they had outlived 
their usefulness. The exponents of pelty-bourgeois 
socialist theories turned into sects and took a 
negative view of the class proletarian movement, 
political struggle and trade unions, and sharply 
attacked the communist theory. Therefore, in or- 
der to organize and rally the participants in the 
revolutionary movement on the basis of Marxism, 
it was necessary to expose the various forms of 
utopian socialism, to wage a consistent struggle 
against the bourgeois and petty-bourgevis view 
of the world. 

Marxism encountered one such ideological op- 
ponent in the crude egalitarian communism of 
Wilhelm Weitling, a German worker. 

Initially Weitling's views exerted a revolutionizing in- 
fluence on the proletariat. He sharply criticized capital- 
ist society and predicted an inevitable revolution. But, 
failing to grasp the laws of social development, Weit- 
ling regarded the lumpen-proletariat, the déclassé ele- 
ments, as the most revolutionary force, and rejected the 
need for a political party of the proletariat. Before long 
his views began to take on a religious colouring. 

At the beginning of 1846 Weitling arrived in 
Brussels. Marx and Engels hoped that they could 
help him discard the erroneous ideas of egalita- 
rian communism. But by that time Weitling had 
come to believe that he was infallible, regarding 
himself as a "prophet" and a "great man" who 
"carried a recipe for tlie realization of heaven on 
earth... and who was possessed with the idea 
that everybody intended to steal it from him." ! 

At a sitting of the Brussels Committee held on 
March 30, 1846, Weitling insisted that Germany 
was on the threshold of a communist revolution 
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and that the only thing the proletariat needed 
to carry it out was enthusiasm and not scientif- 
ic knowledge and systematic organizational 
work. Marx was forced to criticize these secta- 
rian views vigorously since they confused the 
workers. He called Weitling’s nihilistic attitude 
to a scientific view of the world a “vain dishon- 
est play at preaching which assumes an inspired 
prophet on the one side and on the other only 
gaping asses.”! Under such a “division of la- 
bour", with a preacher on the one side and an 
obedient "flock" on the other, there could be no 
successful struggle against the capitalist sys- 
tem. 

The criticism of Weitling's views by Marx and 
Engels helped to spread the ideas of scientific 
communism. For example, Marx's London cor- 
respondents soon reported that they approved of 
the break with Weitling and, like Marx, held that 
revolutions were not “made to order". 

In the latter half of the 1840's the principles 
of the scientific revolutionary theory came un- 
der vicious attack from the German "true so- 
cialists", the nickname the founders of Marxism 
gave to a group of German intellectuals who 
advocated the ideas of "universal love" in which, 
they maintained, all the contradictions of the 
capitalist system were to be "dissolved". They 
held that human activity consisted of two ele- 
ments—“‘work” and "enjoyment"—and that all 
the misfortunes of the working people stemmed 
from man's inherent egoism. 

In his polemics against the "true socialists" 
Marx convincingly opposed their fantastic and 
sentimental preaching of "universal love" with 
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his theoretically grounded arguments showing 
that social ills were caused by capitalist produc- 
tion relations. Any blurring over of class cont- 
radictions, he pointed out, could only befuddle 
the proletariat. 

Marx was increasingly concerned about the 
activity of Pierre Joseph Proudhon, a French pet- 
ty-bourgeois socialist, and his followers. Claim- 
ing to be the ideologist of all working people, 
Proudhon put forward reformist plans for trans- 
forming capitalism. He believed it necessary to 
leave intact the economic basis of capitalism — 
private ownership of the instruments and means 
of production and capitalist production relations; 
thus wage labour was to be retained. 

Proudhon stated his views in The System of 
Economic Contradictions, or The Philosophy of 
Poverty (1846), in reply to which Marx wrote 
his fundamental theoretical work The Poverty 
of Philosophy (1847), which became widely 
known. Its ironic title expressed Marx's attitude - 
to the pseudo-scientific character of Prondhon’s 
views, to the poverty and impotence of the lat- 
ter's philosophy. This work, in which the theory 
of scientific communism appeared in its mature 
form, contained the first published account of 
the materialist view of history as an integral 
doctrine and of the theory of class struggle and 
socialist revolution. It laid the methodological 
‘groundwork of the Marxist economic doctrine 
which was subsequently set forth in Capital. 

Marx exposed the idealistic essence of Proudhon's 
project of "practical" transformation of capitalism through 
the removal of the "bad" and the preservation of the 
"good" aspects of capilalist society. He showed that the 
author of The Philosophy of Poverty was an ideologist 


of the petty proprietor—the bourgeois. Proudhon's ideas 
of property, social organizalion and equality were of a 
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petty-bourgeois character since they expressed only the 
striving of small private producers to protect themselves 
against the onslaught of industrial capital, to seek “sal- 
vation” from the social and economic disasters brought 
on by capitalism in unrealiable, fantastic ideas. 

Proudhon's conception of an idyllic little world of the 
small proprietor-producer was beginning to have a strong 
appeal among a broad section of the population: mil- 
lions of working people, despairing of finding any de- 
fence against poverlv and other misfortunes under cap- 
italism, were being encouraged by Proudhon to pin 
their hopes on impractical ideas. It was therefore par- 
ticularly important to oppose the Proudhonist “phan- 
tasmagorias" with a scientific theory reflecting the real 
general laws governing social development. 

Drawing on historical facts, Marx showed that small 
private property did not, and could not, create the 
idyllic little world pictured by Proudhon. It could only 
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exist side by side with, and thanks to, the poverly of 
the vast majority of the population. With the advent 
of the epoch of industrial capitalism the implacable trend 
of historical development of society was towards the 
destruction of small private property. 

In The Poverty of Philosophy Marx clearly set forth 
the principles of his theory of social history. "The 
hand-mil gives you society with the feudal lord; the 
steam-mill, society with the industrial capitalist," ! he 
wrote, examining the dialectica] interaction of the pro- 
ductive forces and production relations. Prospects for 
the revolutionary struggle of the working class and all 
working people were opened before the reader. Under 
communism social changes would cease to be political 
revolutions; a harmonious development of all elements 
of the social structure and rapid progress of all. mankind 
would be secured. 

In a brilliant application of materialist dialectics, Marx 
exploded the reformist ideas according to which it is 
possible to fundamentally change capitalism without des- 
troying its basis, i.e., capitalist private ownership of the 
instruments and means of production, the chief cause 
of exploitation of man by his fellow.man. These are 
but two sides of one medal. Abolition of capitalist pri- 
vate ownership of the instruments and means of produc- 
tion is the first task of a socialist revolution and the 
first in a series of revolutionary transformations lead- 
ing to a classless society. In our days as well, this crit- 
icism remains a potent weapon in the struggle against 
the theories widely used by the apologists of the im- 
perialist system, such as the theories of "people's 
capitalism", the "affluent society", the “post-industrial 
society”, etc. All of these theories propound the idea 
of changing capitalism while leaving its economic basis 
intact. 

Marx's struggle against trends in the workers' 
movement alien to the proletariat cleared the 
way for the creation of a proletarian party. 

In the second half of the 1840's the econom- 
ic crisis that had hit England spread to the 


continent. Because of crop failures agriculture 
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was in a state of crisis. Ferment was growing 
among peasants, artisans and workers, sometimes 
culminating in political demonstrations. 

Marx and Engels, who had an intimate know- 
ledge of the situation in the European. count- 
ries, were fully aware that in its class content 
the impending revolution could only be a bour- 
geois one, ie. a revolution aimed at destroying 
the feudal-absolutist order. The overall social 
development, and above all the emergence of the 
working class in the political arena, made it par- 
ticularly important to build a class political 
organization of the proletariat. 

In the process of building a political party 
of the working class it was necessary to discard 
immature and outdated political forms of class 
organizalion and class struggle which had been 
adequate for the initial stages of the development 
of the working class. 

One such form was the Exiles’ League, found- 
ed in Paris in 1834. Two years later Left-wing 
members of the League set up a new organiza- 
tion, the League of the Just. Branches of the 
League of the Just existed in Paris, in several 
German cities, and in Switzerland. Its members 
included Scandinavians, Dutchmen, llungarians, 
Czechs and other émigrés. 

At the beginning of 1847 its leadership invited 
Marx and Engels to join the League. Realizing 
that history was providing them with a real op- 
portunity of making a step towards linking their 
theory with the workers’ movement, of building a 
proletarian organization in which the principles 
of scientific communism could and should prevail, 
Marx and Engels joined the League and devoted 
much effort to reorganizing it and building a prole- 
tarian party. In this work they were supported 
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by the leadership and the advanced section of 
the membership. New forms of organization were 
worked out. It was of signal importance to de- 
fine the aims of the League and the duties and 
obligations of ifs members. At a congress held in 
London in June 1847 the League was renamed 
the Communist League. 

Financial difficulties prevented Marx from 
going to London, but his ideas were effectively 
presented there by his associates, above all by 
Engels. His revolutionary principles were suppor- 
ted by the delegates. The congress discussed the 
new rules purged of the sectarian conspiratorial 
elements that had characterized the League of 
the Just, and openly proclaimed class proletarian 
aims: "...the overthrow of the bourgeoisie, the 
rule of the proletariat, the abolition of the old 
bourgeois society based on class antagonisms and 
the establishment of a new society without 
classes and without private property." ! 

The organizational principles of the League 
endorsed by the congress were consistently dem- 
ocratic. Its leadership would be elected and reg- 
ularly renewed. Its supreme body was its con- 
gress, to which the Central Committee was ac- 
countable. These principles made possible broad 
participation of all members of the League in 
deciding current questions and discussing its 
programme. 

The second congress of the Communist League 
was held in London at the end of 1847. The 
delegates met in the evening, for during the 
day they were busy earning their living. Marx 
and Engels arrived in London and took a leading 
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part in the congress, which lasted for about ten 
days during which theoretical and practical prob- 
lems were discussed and all differences res- 
olved. The congress approved the rules and 
adopted unanimously the principles of the new 
doctrine. Marx and Engels were instructed to 
draft a manifesto setting forth the principles of 
the Communist League’s programme. 

Marx's speeches at the congress reflected his 
profound confidence in the triumph of commun- 
ist ideas. 

His devotion to the cause of the struggle for 
communism, his intimate knowledge of the con- 
dition of the working people, and his concern 
for their needs won for Marx deep respect among 
the advanced workers, who called him “Father 
Marx”. His friend Friedrich Lessner wrote in his 
reminiscences: "Marx was then still a young 
man, about 28 years old ... He was of medium 
height, broad-shouldered, powerful in build and 
energetic in his deportment. His brow was high 
and finely shaped, his hair thick and pitchblack, 
his gaze piercing. His mouth already had the sar- 
castic line that his opponents feared so much. 
Marx was a born leader of the people. His speech 
was brief, convincing and compelling in its log- 
ic. Ile never said a superfluous word: every 
sentence was a thought and every thought was 
a necessary link in the chain of his demonst- 
ration," ! 

Marx insisted that the newly-founded party, 
which still had to work illegally, should use 
every opportunity for broadening and strengthen- 
ing its ties with the mass of workers. In August 
1847, together with Engels, he founded a Ger- 
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man Workers' Society, a legal organization which 
was under the influence of the local Communist 
League community. Its membership soon rose to 
about 100. Marx took part in all the meetings 
of the Society, which were held twice a week to 
discuss political and social issues and analyze 
current political events. Marx read a series of 
lectures before the Society which were later 
published in the well known work, M'age Labour 
and Capital. 

From the very start Marx tried to put into 
practice the scientific principle of unity of the 
struggle for democracy and the struggle for so- 
cialism. He was guided by the idea that it was 
essential for the proletariat’s movement to main- 
tain its class independence, and that it was in 
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the proletariat's interest to support struggles for 
democratic change, against reaction. His contri- 
butions to the press calling for democratic re- 
forms earned him great popularity in the democ- 
ratio movement. In November 1847 Marx was 
elected Vice-Chairman of the Brussels Democra- 
tic Association, in which proletarian revolutio- 
naries worked side by side with bourgeois and 
petty-bourgeois democrats. 

Marx helped recruit new members for the 
Association and strengthen it organizationally; 
he tried to unite the various trends in the de- 
mocratic movement, to create for them a plat- 
form of united action against the feudal order. 

Thanks to Marx, the Brussels Democratic As- 
sociation became, despite its small membership, 
an important stronghold in the international de- 
mocratic movement. 

In February 1848 the Manifesto of the Com- 
munist Party, written by Marx and Engels on 
the instructions of the Communist League, was 
published in London. 

Mid-19th century was a period of vigorous 
development of capitalism. The bourgeoisie looked 
to the future with great optimism; they heliev- 
ed that their dominion would last forever and 
that capitalist private property was something 
permanent. The communist utopias that preceded 
scientific communism were regarded by the rul- 
ing classes as merely an "apparition", a "spectre" 
that could be exorcised with the help of the po- 
lice. And suddenly like a bolt from the blue 
came the Manifesto with its indictment of, and 
warning to, the exploitative system: Communists 
"openly declare that their ends can be attained 
only by the forcible overthrow of all existing 
social conditions. Let the ruling classes tremble 
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at a Communistic revolution. The proletarians 
have nothing to lose but their chains. They have 
a world to win."! 


The Manifesto, the first programme document of Marx- 
ism, owed its powerful impact on the revolutionary move- 
ment to the fact that it was based on a materialist 
understanding of history. It illuminated the workers’ 
movement with the light of revolutionary theory. All its 
propositions were substantiated scientifically. The emer- 
gence of the proletariat and its struggle no longer ap- 
peared "accidental", and capitalisin’s wage slavery ceased 
being something eternal. Marx and Engels showed 
that the history of all hitherto existing class societies 
had been the history of class struggles, and that the 
class struggle had always ended in a revolutionary re- 
construction of the whole social editice. 

'The bourgeoisie, which has created more colossal pro- 
ductive forces than have all preceding genertaions, Marx 
said, "is like the sorcerer, who is no longer able to 
control the powers of the nether world whom he has 
called up by his spells." ? And the weapons with which 
the bourgeoisie felled feudalism to the ground—the pro- 
ductive forces of capitalism, the “heavy artillery” of 
capitalist commodity production—are now turned against 
the bourgeoisie itself. The production relations of cap- 
italism, the relations of private ownership of the in- 
struments and means of production, were no longer com- 
patible with the productive forces of capitalism. “But 
not only has the bourgeoisie forged the weapons that 
bring death to itself; it has also called into existence 
the men who are to wield those weapons—the modern 
working class—the proletarians." 3 

In their description of the different stages of work- 
ers’ class struggles, the authors of the Manifesto showed 
that the struggle for communism has a historically-con- 
ditioned character, that the workers’ movement has de- 
veloped from its lower and spontaneous forms to a 
high degree of organization on a nalionwide scale, to 
the establishment of fraternal internationalist ties be- 
tween the working people of different countries, and that 
the class struggle is bound to lead to the revolutionary 
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abolition of capilalist oppression. Marx and Engels drew 
the following conclusion: “The Communists, therefore, 
are ... practically the most advanced and resolute sec- 
tion of the working-class parties of every country, that 
section which pushes forward all others...” ! 


All of Marx’s and Engels’ theses on the political party 
of the working class were a direct contrast to the sec- 
tarian and dogmatic views on the political organiza- 
tions of the working class. They also exposed the op- 
portunistic theories devised later which reduced the 
role of the party of the working class to that of par- 
liamentary opposition to the ruling classes. In the part 
dealing with the Communist Party, entitled "Proleta- 
rians and Communists", Marx and Engels stressed that 
Communists “have no interests separate and apart from 
those of the proletariat as a whole”, that they “do not 
set up any sectarian principles of their own, by which 
to shape and mould the proletarian movement".? They 
pointed out that "the theoretical conclusions of the 
Communists... merely express, in general terms, actual 
relations springing from an existing class struggle, from 
a historical movement going on under our very eyes.” 

The idea of the political supremacy of the working 
class underlies the whole Manifesto. Marx and Engels 
characterized it as winning “the battle of democracy”. 4 
After accomplishing a socialist revolution the proletar- 
iat becomes the ruling class. (From 1850 onwards, the 
term “dictatorship of the proletariat” was also used 
by Marx to denote the political power of the working 
class.) The political supremacy of the working class 
is needed to abolish capitalist private ownership of the 
instruments and means of production and to centralize 
them in the hands of the workers’ state. 


Of paramount significance was the conclusion on the 
constructive role of the state of the working class in 
building a new society. "The proletariat will use its 
political supremacy... to increase the total of produc- 
tive forces as rapidly as possible."5 The society of the 
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future will create and ensure the development of pro- 
ductive forces of a higher level than those created un- 
der capitalism. 

What does the Manifesto have to say about the fu- 
lure society? Here, too, Marx and Engels based them- 
selves on scientific definitions and scientific forecasting. 
Unlike the utopian socialists, they did not draw any 
fantastic pictures of a future sociely, but outlined those 
essential features of socialism and communism, which 
could be scientifically foreseen, and investigated the 
trends of development of the working class and the 
prerequisites for the building of a new society that ger- 
minated within the capitalist system. 

In communist society, where maximum harmony of 
the interests of the individual and those of society will 
be achieved, the great principle, "From each accord- 
ing to his ability, to each according to his needs", will 
be implemented. It will be a society of people whose 
world outlook, knowledge and experience will corres- 
pond to a high level of economic, social and cultural 
development. Work for the good of sociely will become 
the prime vital requirement of everyone, and everyone 
wil have the possibility to develop his abilities fully. 

The authors of the Manifesto drew clearly defined con- 
clusions to the effect that the building of a communist 
society is the inevitable outcome of the historical pro- 
cess. In the course of revolutionary transformations 
everything progressive that has been created by man- 
kind will be further developed. In the future society 
the “association” itself, as the organization of society 
after the elimination of the capitalist system is called in 
Marx’s and Engels’ works, serves «as a guarantee of 
the free development of each of its members, which, 
in turn, is a condition for the free development of all. 

The Manifesto ends with a call to the inter- 
national working class: "Working men of all 
countries, unite!” 

At the time of the Communist League Marx 
wrote that “Communism is already acknowledged 
by all European Powers to be itself a Power."! 

The Communist League played a vast role in 


the dissemination of Marxist ideas, in the elab- 
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oration of the tactics and strategy of the class 
struggle. It became a school of communism for 
the first galaxy of proletarian revolutionaries. 
It was the forerunner of the First International. 
The activity of the Communist League and the 
spread of the ideas contained in the Manifesto, 
the first programme of the communist movement, 
show that this movement did not emerge at the 
“periphery” of the workers’ class struggle, but 
was at the very centre of it. The communist 
movement is a natural stage in historical prog- 
ress, in the development of the working-class 
movement, in the struggle for a classless society, 
it is a manifestation of the irresistible tendency 
towards the fusion of the working class move- 
ment with the ideas of socialism. 


1848-1849 


The appearance of the Manifesto coincided 
with the outbreak of the revolution in Europe. 
As Marx had predicted, first there resounded 
"the ringing call of the Gallic cock" !: the rev- 
olution began in France, despite Louis-Philip- 
pe's assurances to his ministers that the French 
did not “make revolution" in winter. On Feb- 
ruary 22-24 the "bankers' king" was dethroned 
and a republic proclaimed. The revolutionary 
storm engulfed the German states and Austria, 
the Czech lands, Hungary, Italian principalities 
and Poland. Spreading ever wider, the revolu- 
tionary wave stopped only at the shores of En- 
gland. But it exerted a tremendous influence on 
the working-class and democratic movement in 
that country as well. 

The news of the revolution reached Marx while 
he was in Brussels. "We were intoxicated with 
enthusiasm. Only one feeling, one thought filled 
us: to stake our life and all we had for the lib- 
eration of mankind!" ? wrote Friedrich Lessner. 
On behalf of the Brussels Democratic Associa- 
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tion, Marx warmly greeted France’s republican 
government and said that the Association was 
ready to follow the French people’s example. A 
message was promptly sent to the municipal 
council demanding the arming of the workers. 

Inspired by the revolution in France, the Ger- 
man émigré republicans in Brussels began to 
unite with Belgian democrats for carrying out 
joint action. But they lacked arms. Marx there- 
upon turned over to them a large share of his 
patrimony which he had received not long before. 
Marx and his wife hastened to the rebels’ aid 
without the slightest hesitation, although soon 
afterwards the menace of dire poverty again 
loomed over their family. Their main rule in 
life was to subordinate their personal interests 
to the interests of society, of the revolutionary 
struggle. 

After the outbreak of the revolution the Cent- 
ral Committee of the Communist League decid- 
ed that leadership of the League should be as- 
sumed by its Brussels District Committee which 
was headed by Marx. By that time Marx had 
become the most authoritative proletarian leader, 
and it was only natural that in those days, so 
crucial for the European working class, he should 
stand at the head of the Communist League. 

King Leopold of Belgium, an old hand in 
political manoeuvring, cunningly declared that 
he was ready to step down if that was what the 
people wished. At the same time he dispatched 
troops which brutally dispersed meetings and 
demonstrations in the city. The persecution of 
revolutionary émigrés began. 

Marx decided to move to Paris to be at the 
heart of the revolutionary struggle. He wrote a 
letter to the Provisional government of France 
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and soon received an official reply in which the 
government, on behalf of the French people, in- 
vited him to come to France. Marx’s revolutio- 
nary activity had not been forgotten, and he 
was welcomed under the banners of the revo- 
lution! Starting with the motto, “Liberty, Equa- 
lity, Fraternity!", the reply read: 

"Brave, honourable Marx, 

"The French Republic is an asylum for all 
friends of liberty. Tyranny has banished you, 
and free France once again throws open her 
doors to you, to you and to all fighters for the 
sacred cause, for the fraternal cause of all 
peoples... 

"We salute you. 

Fraternally, Ferdinand Flocon, member of the 
Provisional government.” ! 

Marx was preparing to leave for Paris when 
he was told by the Belgian authorities to leave 
the country within 24 hours. The Communist 
League's leaders who gathered at his home au- 
thorized him to set up a new Central Committee 
in Paris, which was to become the centre of 
the League. The moment they left, the police 
broke into Marx's home and took him to a Brus- 
sels prison. 

Jenny at once sought help from the Chairman 
of the Belgian Democratic Association. When 
she returned home she found a policeman wait- 
ing for her at the door. He took her to the police 
department where she was subjected to rude 
and humiliating interrogation. Charged with vag- 
rancy, Jenny was sent to the Town Hall prison, 
and the following day a whole escort of gendar- 
mes brought her back to the examining magist- 
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ssels where Marx was kept in March 


The prison in Bru 


1848, 


rate, The arrest of Marx and his wife led to vig- 
orous protests from the democratie public. 1n 
view of the growing revolutionary tendency and 
under the pressure of public protest, the police 
released Marx and his wife. They had promptly 
to leave Brussels without any of their personal 
belongings. 

On March 5, 1848 Marx arrived in Paris. He 
knew the city well and loved it and its workers' 
districts and streets, its squares and monuments. 
Marx was delighted to see how the revolution 
lad transformed the French capital, still vibrant 
with revolutionary fervour. 

It seemed to the French working people that 
the long-awaited republic of "liberty, equality 
and fraternity" had come at last, that from now 
on they were the masters of their destinies. 
Everybody was intoxicated with the first victory; 
few gave thought to the further development of 
the revolution. 

The revolutionary euphoria influenced also 
German émigrés, many of whom became attract- 
ed to the ideas of the German petty-bourgeois 
democrats Herwegh and Bornstedt calling for 
hastening the revolution in Germany by "graft- 
ing" the republican system upon it with the help 
of an invasion of revolutionary legions. 

Marx found it disturbing that such adventur- 
istic ideas should have supporters. Time and 
again he explained that the February revolution 
in France was only a prologue to the struggle 
between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie, and 
that on the outcome of that struggle depended 
whether revolutionary Europe would win or be 
defeated. In Germany the contradictions bet- 
ween the antagonistic classes had reached such 
a pitch that there existed a real possibility of 
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a popular revolutionary upsurge. Marx regarded 
the idea of "export of revolution" as being in- 
compatible with the conception of revolution as 
part of the natural development of the historical 
process. This was a scientific conception of re- 
volution, one which Marx and Engels explained 
to workers. "To carry an invasion," Engels wrote 
in this connection, "which was to import the 
revolution forcibly from outside, into the midst 
of the ferment then going on in Germany, meant 
to undermine the revolution in Germany itself, 
to strengthen the government. . ."! 

As Marx and Engels had foreseen, this '"'play- 
ing with revolution" came to a sad end. The 
legion of German workers led by Herwegh was 
routed at the border. Many revolutionaries, work- 
ers and artisans were arrested. Herwegh, with 
the help of his wife, returned to France, hidden 
in an empty barrel carried in a peasant cart. 
Bornstedt, who also escaped captivity at first, 
was eventually arrested and died in a prison 
hospital. 


In Paris, Marx found himself in the thick of 
revolutionary events. He immersed himself in 
organizational work, established contacts with 
revolutionary friends, met Communist League 
leaders arriving from London, attended work- 
ers’ meetings and took part in street demons- 
trations. Soon after his arrival in Paris Marx 
succeeded in forming a new Central Commit- 
tee of the Communist League, which met almost 
daily to discuss the tasks and prospects of the 
revolution in Germany and plan concrete actions. 
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At long last, in mid-March came the news 
that the revolution in Germany had reached its 
peak. On March 13, an uprising broke out in 
the Austrian capital, Vienna, as a result of 
which Chancellor Metternich was deposed and 
had to flee the country. On March 17, workers, 
artisans, small traders and students in Berlin 
scored a victory over royal troops. The King was 
forced to order the withdrawal of his troops 
from the city and repeated his promise of lib- 
eral reforms. He also agreed to the formation 
of a new ministry that would consist of repre- 
sentatives of the big bourgeoisie. 

Many German workers and members of the 
petty bourgeoisie came to believe that a com- 
plete victory of the people was near. But this 
was an illusion. Seeing that many partici- 
pants in the revolution were not assessing de- 
velopments realistically, Marx tirelessly explain- 
ed to his German comrades-in-arms that while 
the people had scored a victory, won bourgeois- 
democratic freedoms and succeeded in arming 
the people, direct political rule had gone into 
the hands of the big bourgeoisie. The gains of 
the revolution would be threatened until big 
landownership was abolished, feudal fragmenta- 
tion of the country eliminated, and a unified 
German democratic republic set up. À program- 
me of further struggle was needed by the revo- 
lutionary masses and above all by the workers, 
whose class consciousness had begun to take 
shape. 

Marx, together with Engels (who had also 
arrived in Paris), drew up a political program- 
me of the Communist League in the German 
revolution, the Demands of the Communist 
Party in Germany, setting forth the conditions 
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necessary for the building of a single democrat- 
ic republic: to declare Germany a single and in- 
divisible republic, to democratize the political 
system by establishing universal suffrage for 
men, to carry out the universal arming of the 
people, to separate the Church from the State, 
to introduce universal free public education. In 
the economic sphere, Marx and his associates 
called for the abolition of all feudal obligations 
and expropriation of large land holdings without 
compensation. Thus, the Communists showed 
the peasants the way to liberation from feudal 
exploitation. At the same time they stressed the 
need to establish a close alliance of workers 
and peasants. 

The revolutionary-democratic state was to 
take over mines, private banks and all transport 
facilities. The Communists called for the setting 
up of "national workshops" and said that the 
state should guarantee a livelihood to all work- 
ers and provide for those who are incapacitated 
for work. ! 

The Demands of the Communist Party in Ger- 
many, which was to help unite all revolutionary 
forces round the proletariat, accorded with the 
interests of the entire German people. The pro- 
gramme was widely circulated in Germany. ^! 
the beginning of the revolution, on Marx's ad- 
vice, 300 to 400 émigré workers, most of them 
members of the Communist League, returned to 
Germany singly and in groups in order to take 
part in the revolution. In addition to 1,000 cop- 
ies of the Manifesto, they carried with them 
leaflets containing the text of the Demands. 
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Leaving France on April 6, 1848, Marx and 
Engels arrived in Cologne. This large industrial 
centre provided extensive opportunities for pub- 
lishing a periodical and carrying practical rev- 
olutionary activity. 

Soon Marx was reunited with Jenny and their 
three small children. Although life on the "front 
line" of the revolution was dangerous and hard, 
Marx's family preferred to remain with him 
and share all the difficulties of a revolutionary's 
life. 

^" |. Marx was before all else a revolution- 
ist," Engels wrote about his friend. “His real 
mission in life was to contribute, in one way 
or another, to the overthrow of capitalist society 
and of the state institutions which it brought 
into being, to contribute to the liberation of the 
modern proletariat, which he was the first to 
make conscious of its own position and its 
needs, conscious of the conditions of its emanci- 
pation. Fighting was his element. And he fought 
with a passion, a tenacity and a success such 
as few could rival"! These qualities of Marx 
as a revolutionary leader and organizer of the 
masses were fully displayed during the revolu- 
tion of 1848-49. 

Upon arrival in Cologne he tried to form an 
all-German working-class party. On his advice 
members of the Communist League were dis- 
patched to various cities of Germany to secure 
the support of the local League communities, 
step up their activity and organize the direction 
of workers’: organizations and clubs. With this 
method, and resorting to the democratic freedoms 
that had been won, Marx sought to unite all 
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the numerous local workers’ associations into 
one all-German political organization. Such an 
independent workers’ organization could, in al- 
liance with the petty bourgeoisie, provide lead- 
ership to the general democratic movement in 
carrying out the tasks of the revolution. 

However, it soon became clear to Marx that 
parochial tendencies were still strong among the 
working class, that it was not mature enough 
politically. Its bulk was made up of journeymen, 
while the class of industrial workers was still 
in its formative stage. 

In such conditions the Communist League 
could not act as the nucleus for the building 
of a mass working-class party. Marx realized 
that the Central Committee of the League should 
use new methods of influencing the masses in 
order to organize, educate and mobilize them 
for carrying out revolutionary tasks. The dis- 
patch of emissaries and organizing of corres- 
pondence proved insufficient. The publication of 
the planned newspaper had to be arranged as 
soon as possible. 

In the March revolution, after a strenuous 
struggle the German people won freedom of the 
press. The fetters of censorship, which five years 
ago deprived Marx of a revolutionary tribune 
in the Rheinische Zeitung, were at last broken. 
Marx decided to launch, with the help of the 
new daily, an extensive propaganda campaign 
for revolutionary and democratic reforms. 

Marx did not underestimate difficulties the 
founding of a paper involved. Funds were need- 
ed, but neither the Communist League's Central 
Committee nor the workers could provide them. 
At least 30,000 talers were needed to start a 
newspaper, but by June only 13,000 talers has 
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been collected by subscription. Marx and En- 
gels made new attempts to raise funds among 
the working population, Subscription lists were 
circulated at workers’ meetings, in workers’ 
districts, in taverns and beerhouses. The liberal 
bourgeois who had given the Rheinische Zeitung 
financial support in 1842 now flatly refused to 
help. Engels tried to raise money for the news- 
paper in Barmen, his native town, but to no 
avail. "... Even these radical bourgeois in Bar- 
men regard us as their main future enemies 
and do not wish to give us any weapons that 
we might very soon turn against them," En- 
gels reported. "... It is absolutely impossible 
to get anything from my old man... and instead 
of shelling out 1,000 talers he would much rath- 
er fire 1,000 case-shot shells at us."! At the 
end Marx had to contribute a large sum once 
more from his patrimony. 

Marx, who headed the editorial staff of the 
Neue Rheinische Zeitung, enlisted gifted Com- 
munist spokesmen of the working-class move- 
ment to write for the paper. Marx's right-hand 
man, Engels, not only wrote many articles for 
the paper, but also carried out numerous organ- 
izational tasks. "He is a real encyclopaedia," 
Marx wrote of his friend admiringly, "able to 
work, merry and sober, at any hour of the day 
or night; he is as quick as the devil at writing 
and thinking." ? The paper's secretary was Wil- 
helm Wolff, Marx's friend and comrade-in-arms, 
whose articles on the agrarian question made a 
big impact. Other contributors included the out- 
standing German revolutionary poets Georg 
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Marx and Engels in the “Neue Rheinische Zeitung” print- 
shop (from a painting). 


Weerth and Ferdinand Freiligrath, both of whom 
were at the height of their creative powers at 
that time. 

While the Neue Rheinische Zeitung was a 
creation of the revolutionary proletariat in the 
broad sense of the word, it was also Marx's crea- 
tion in the direct sense of the word. He 
organized the publication of the paper, se- 
lected its correspondents, determined the pa- 
per's policies and decided on its contents. "The 
editorial constitution was simply the dictator- 
ship of Marx,” Engels recalled later on. “A 
big daily paper, which has to be ready at a 
definite hour, cannot observe a consistent pol- 
icy with any other constitution. Moreover, 
Marx's dictatorship was a matter of course here, 
was undisputed and willingly recognized by all 
of us. It was primarily his clear vision and firm 
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attitude that made this publication the most fa- 
mous German newspaper of the years of revo- 
lution.” t Thanks to Marx’s genius as a theoret- 
ician and his qualities as a revolutionary publi- 
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cist, fighter and organizer of struggle, the Neue 
Rheinische Zeitung became the most influential 
printed organ of the proletariat. 

Marx realized that the Communist League 
and the paper's staff would turn into narrow 
sects isolated from the masses unless they took 
into consideration the character and circumstan- 
ces of the bourgeois-democratic revolution in 
Germany. He determined and pursued the only 
correct line, namely, to join the existing real 
revolutionary movement, which was generally 
democratic in character, and become its most 
resolute and militant part, forming its "Left 
wing". 

The whole staff worked with the utmost de- 
dication, with the fearlessness and fortitude of 
barricade fighters. The Neue Rheinische Zeitung 
became a kind of headquarters of the revolutio- 
nary movement. “Those were revolutionary 
times," Engels wrote, "and at such times it is 
a pleasure to work in the daily press. One sees 
for oneself the effect of every word, one sees 
one's articles strike like hand grenades and ex- 
plode like fired shell." ! 

Marx consistently advocated the establishment 
of a single anti-feudal front, the unity of all 
democratic forces, which was to be forged in 
joint actions against feudal reaction. This meant 
overcoming the parochial tendencies and the in- 
fluence of bourgeois ideology among the work- 
ing class. By April 1848 the unification of many 
workers’ organizations in Cologne into a Work- 
ers’ League had been achieved. From the very 
outset, however, the head of the League, An- 
dreas Gottschalk, a physician, adopted a sec- 
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tarian, ultra-revolutionary policy. For instance, 
he called for a boycott of the elections to the 
All-German National Assembly and the Berlin 
Constituent Assembly. This policy strengthened 
the hands of the reactionaries and ran counter 
to the position of Marx and Engels, who urged 
the working class to vote for democrats, fighters 
against feudal reaction and representatives 
of the working class in the parliamentary 
elections. 

The main tasks of the German bourgeois rev- 
olution, Marx and Engels believed, were to put 
an end to the feudal division of the country, 
establish a unified state, and to fully democra- 
tize the social and political system in Germany. 
The liberal bourgeoisie wanted to see Germany 
unified under the aegis of Prussia, which (like 
Austria) was the mainstay of feudal-monarchist 
reaction. This would guarantee the preservation 
of feudal survivals and the feudal-monarchic sys- 
tem, and would place huge obstacles in the path 
of bourgeois-democratic reforms and the coun- 
try’s progressive development. To counter this, 
Marx elaborated a plan for the unification of 
Germany on a democratic basis, for the estab- 
lishment of a single German democratic re- 
public. Implementation of this plan would open 
up broad opportunities for social progress, for ac- 
tivity by the proletarian party and the devel- 
opment of the working-class movement. Marx 
pointed out that reaction was already regaining 
the positions which they lost in March: a ban 
was imposed on meetings and demonstrations, 
and open persecution of democrats had started. 

The conciliatory, surrendering policy of the 
big bourgeoisie roused a wave of indignation 
among the masses. 
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On June 14 the workers of Berlin stormed the 
arsenal to obtain arms. The Neue Rheinische 
Zeitung hailed this heroic action of the Berlin 
proletarians as a forerunner of new revolutio- 
nary battles. At the same time it pinpointed 
the causes of its defeat, such as lack of organ- 
ization, and isolation from other sections of 
working people, which enabled the government's 
troops quickly to suppress the rebellion. 

Marx and Engels made every eífort to help 
draw the peasant masses into the revolution. In 
the 1848 bourgeois-democratic revolution peas- 
ants came forward as an active revolutionary 
force, launching a spontaneous struggle against 
the landowners and abolishing everywhere feu- 
dal taxes and duties. However, the German 
bourgeoisie sided with the landowners. As a re- 
sult, the peasants could buy land only by pay- 
ing large sums of money to big landowners. As 
the Neue Rheinische Zeitung said: "The German 
bourgeoisie of 1848 unhesitatingly betrays the 
peasants... without whom it cannot stand up to 
the aristocracy." ! 

What was Marx's programme for solving the 
peasant question? Jt called for a radical change 
of the social relations in the coutryside, the lib- 
eration of the peasant from the shackles of 
feudalism so that he became the real owner of 
his land. The larger feudal estates were to be 
divided among landless and land-hungry peas- 
ants. The plunder of the peasants by the land- 
owners, their grievous situation, poor harvests 
and ruthless extortions were described in a series 
of articles by Wilhelm Wolf. A gifted writer 
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with a good knowledge of the condition of the 
peasantry, Wolff clearly explained the programme 
for solving the agrarian problem worked out 
by Marx and Engels. His articles on the agrar- 
ian question were read by peasants and produced, 
according to correspondents’ reports, a “stag- 
gering impression". 

Other problems that held an important place 
in Marx's political strategy were the question 
of proletarian internationalism, the international 
aspects of revolution, foreign policy and above 
all assistance to the nations which rose to the 
fight for their freedom. 

Marx and Engels sought to convince their 
readers that internal and foreign policy were 
closely interconnected and had the same class 
content. The policy of enslavement of other 
peoples originated with the exploiter classes, 
which also enslaved their own people. These 
conclusions were backed up with many concrete 
examples from the foreign policy of Germany 
and other European states. "Germany will lib- 
erate herself to the extent to which she sets 
free neighbouring nations,"! Engels wrote in an 
editorial of the Neue Rheinische Zeitung on Ger- 
many's foreign policy, exposing the policy of 
oppression of these nations by tlie German states 
and above all by Prussia. 

A grave threat to the revolutionary movement 
in Europe was posed by the alliance of Russia, 
Austria and Prussia which led to the partition 
of Poland. 

In the spring of 1848 the struggle of Polish 
people for their national liberation got under 
way. In response to the Poles' demand that self- 
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government be granted to Poznan, the hourgeois 
governinent of Germany resorted to punitive 
measures and the partition of Poznan. In the 
opinion of Marx and Engels, Poland's future lay 
in the establishment of an independent national 
state; this would be achieved as a result of a 
victorious revolution which would emancipate 
the peasants and give them land. The solidarity 
of Polish revolutionaries with the struggle of 
other peoples has made a strong impression on 
Marx, they were always in the front ranks of 
fighters against despotism and reaction. Noting 
the participation of Polish revolutionaries in the 
Vienna uprising, in the revolutionary movement 
in Italy and Hungary, Marx wrote that they 
"everywhere act, as high-minded generals of the 
revolution. Three cheers for the Poles!” ! 

On June 23-26 Paris again became the centre 
of the European revolution: the Paris proletar- 
ians put up barricades to defend their class in- 
terests. 

Marx and his colleagues saw at once that 
what was happening in Paris was of great im- 
portance for the whole of Europe. In numerous 
articles and reports they informed the German 
workers about the struggle of the 40,000 Paris 
proletarians and, using the June uprising as an 
example, explained their historic conclusion that 
socialism can become a reality only if the rule 
of the bourgeoisie is overthrown and the prole- 
tariat takes power into its own hands. 

Marx dealt with the events in France in the 
article "The June Revolution", which has been 
rightly regarded as a brilliant piece of revolu- 
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tionary journalism. “The workers of Paris were 
overwhelmed by superior strength,” he wrote af- 
ter the uprising had been drowned in blood, "but 
they were not subdued. They have been defeat- 
ed, but their enemies are vanquished.” ! 

After the defeat of the uprising in Paris, Fu- 
ropean reaction regained its confidence. 

In the autumn of 1848 the struggle between 
the forces of revolution and counter-revolution 
became more acute in Germany. In elaborating 
a plan for organized resistance to the onslaught 
of the counter-revolution, Marx decided that a 
united front of democratic and workers' organi- 
zations had to be built. After strenuous efforts 
he succeeded in getting the most influential or- 
ganizations—the Cologne Workers’ League, the 
Democratic Society, and the Workers’ and Em- 
ployers’ Association—to agree to take joint ac- 
tion. A special co-ordinating committee was set 
up, first for Cologne and then for the whole of 
the Rhine Province. As principal organizer of 
the work of the committee, Marx became an in- 
fluential leader of the anti-feudal, democratic for- 
ces of the province. 

Marx considered it important to collaborate 
with the petty-bourgeois democrats. He attend- 
ed meetings of the Democratic Society, played 
a leading role at sittings of the co-ordinating 
committee, and spared neither time nor effort 
to bring home to both workers and bourgeois dem- 
ocrats, in the course of detailed discussion, the 
need for joint struggle for the rights and free- 
doms of the people. There were no more consis- 
tent fighters for democracy than Marx and his 
associates. Marx’s name became a symbol of 
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struggle against reaction, and the masses came 
to regard him as the leader of the revolutionary 
and democratic forces. 

The editorial staff of the Neue Rheinische Zei- 
tung once received a letter from soldiers of the 
34th Infantry Regiment in which they thanked 
the paper, saying that the names of Marx, En- 
gels and their associates: would remain for ever 
in their memory. 

The feudal reactionaries and the bourgeoisie 
were greatly alarmed at the popularity which 
the Neue Rheinische Zeitung and its editor-in- 
chief enjoyed. They would have liked to ban 
that revolutionary periodical, but the laws of 
the Rhine Province made this impossible. The 
reactionaries also feared the democratic, anti- 
Prussian sentiments that prevailed among the 
popular masses of the province. So they resort- 
ed to underhand methods. 

At the beginning of August Marx was notified 
by the Cologne authorities that they could not 
consider him a Prussian citizen and that, as be- 
fore, he should regard himself as a foreigner. 
The reactionaries’ designs were obvious: they 
could now expel the editor-in-chief at any time 
as an “alien” and thereby silence the Neue Rhei- 
nische Zeitung. 

Marx wrote to the Prussian Minister of the In- 
terior, saying that he had been harassed by the 
government at whose insistence he had been 
deported from France and then from Brussels, 
and which had issued orders for his arrest should 
he cross the borders into Prussia. Under those 
circumstances how could he have defended him- 
self then except by renouncing his Prussian cit- 
izenship? And now, when all political refugees 
who had returned from emigration had had their 
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civil rights restored to them, he alone was de- 
nied his rights. 

The Minister dismissed the complaint. 

But even in the face of this threat the Neue 
Rheinische Zeitung and its editor-in-chief ad- 
hered to a consistently revolutionary stand. The 
paper called on the people to be vigilant and 
be ready to repulse the forces of reaction; it 
carried reports on police attacks on workers’ 
meetings, government bans on demonstrations and 
the reactionaries’ military preparations. To bring 
about closer ties between the centres of the rev- 
olutionary movement, Marx visited Berlin and 
Vienna, where he established contacts with mem- 
bers of the Communist League and leaders of 
democratic organizations. [n his speeches at 
workers' meetings Marx explained the essence 
of capitalist exploitation and pointed out the im- 
portance of the struggle for democracy for the 
revolutionary movement. 

At meetings of the Democratic Society and 
the Cologne Workers’ League there were heat- 
ed discussions on democracy, its contents, and 
the forms of political structure that met the in- 
lerests of the working class and the popular 
masses. One of the meetings of the Democratic 
Society was addressed by the utopian socialist 
Wilhelm Weitling, who introduced himself as a 
“democrat, socialist and communist". Marx lis- 
tened attentively to Weitling, whose views he 
had had occasion to oppose before. Formerly 
Weitling had claimed to have the allegiance of 
the lumpen-proletarians, who wereallegedly al- 
ways ready for revolution. Now he urged the 
establishment of a dictatorial provisional govern- 
ment to be made up of a small group of people. 
His statements showed that he had utterly failed 
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to understand the meaning of social revolu- 
tion and the laws governing it. 

Marx demonstrated the absurdity of Wei- 
tling’s sectarian conception of a one-man dicta- 
torial rule, pointing out that it could not express 
the interests of the broad masses of the people. 
It was not for “makers of revolution" and “re- 
novators of the world” to “rule” the working 
class, Marx said. The working class, allied with 
all other working people, could and should 
establish a popular revolutionary democratic gov- 
ernment, bringing forth its genuine represen- 
tatives. Such was Marx’s idea of the organiza- 
tion of revolutionary power in a bourgeois-de- 
mocratic revolution, an idea incompatible with 
Weitling’s dictatorial ambitions. In direct con- 
trast to Weitling, Marx proposed the formation 
of a government to be made up of representa- 
tives of all trends in the democratic movement. 

Meanwhile, it was becoming clear that the 
feudal authorities were ready to abandon their 
temporary ally, the bourgeoisie, and restore the 
pre-March order. Troops were being concentrat- 
ed round the centres of the revolutionary move- 
ment. 

The Prussian government was particularly un- 
easy about the situation in the Rhine Province. 
More and more uniformed men could be seen 
in the streets of Cologne; troop concentrations in 
other cities were reported by the paper's corres- 
pondents. But the authorities tried to keep the 
military preparations in secret. The wheels of 
cannons were wrapped in rags so that troop 
movements could not be heard. Engels kept a 
close watch on the preparations being made in the 
city forts. The forts had been overgrown with 
trees, and clearings had to be made before the 
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artillery could fire from them. Trees were felled 
only on the side from which the cannons could 
fire on the city itself, and not the approaches to 
it. The people of Cologne were to be the tar- 
get of Prussian cannons! The following day the 
paper made this treacherous plan known to the 
city’s inhabitants. 


-Marx’s house and the editorial office became 
the headquarters of the revolution, humming 
with activity day and night: material was pre- 
pared for the press, appeals were written, plans 
for rebuffing reaction were worked out, and 
contacts were established with workers' organi- 
zations. Often workers came to declare their read- 
iness to take part in the struggle and to learn 
what Marx and the editorial staff thought about 
the situation in Cologne. Mass political demons- 
trations were organized to raise the fighting spir- 
it of the people. 


In September 1848, a meeting attended by 
about 6,000 people was held in Cologne. lt for- 
med a Committee of Public Safety, consisting 
of Marx, Engels, other staff members of the 
Neue Rheinische Zeitung and representatives of 
the Cologne Workers’ League. Under Marx's guid- 
ance the Committee, elected by the people, be- 
came the organizing centre of resistance to the 
counter-revolutionaries’ offensive. At the next 
meeting red flags flew alongside the national 
flags of Germany, and copies of the Demands of 
the Communist Party of Germany were distri- 
buted. The popular masses more and more tend- 
ed to regard the Communists, the Neue Rhei- 
nische Zeitung staff and the Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety as their real leaders in the struggle 
against the counter-revolution. 


However, police persecution hampered the ac- 
tivities of the paper's editorial staff. To avoid 
arrest, Engels and five other staff members left 
Cologne for a time. The paper seemed on the 
point of going under, and its enemies were al- 
ready preparing to celebrate their victory. Then 
Marx took direct charge of all the work on the 
paper, which was normally done by several edit- 
ors. He paid the paper’s numerous debts out 
of the remainder of his personal means, virtually 
transforming the paper from a joint-stock enter- 
prise into his property. The counter-revolutio- 
naries had hoped that now the Neue Rheinische 
Zeitung would not withstand the innumerable 
attacks directed against it and the pressure of 
its financial difficulties but their hopes were 
dashed. 


During that tense period Marx also devoted 
a lot of his time and energy to organizing and 
politically educating the masses. He took over 
the leadership of the Cologne Workers’ League 
at the workers' request. "The Government and 
the bourgeoisie ought to realize that, despite 
their acts of persecution, there were always per- 
sons to be found who would be ready to put 
themselves at the disposal of the workers," t he 
declared to the workers' deputation that had 
come to ask him to accept the office. 


Under Marx's leadership the activities of the 
Cologne League gradually acquired a new scope. 
The ideas of scientific revolutionary theory be- 
gan to be widely propagated in the League; the 
Neue Rheinische Zeitung was read with greater 
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interest by workers; current events were stud- 
ied more closely. The Cologne Workers’ 
League was transformed, step by step, into 
the nucleus of a future all-German workers’ 
party. 

To organize resistance to the counter-revolu- 
tion, Marx urged the people to set up their own 
revolutionary bodies in the form of Safety Com- 
mittees. Such committees began to spring up 
in different parts of Germany. It was clear to 
Marx that the revolutionary potential of the 
masses was far from being exhausted, but he 
also saw new evidence of the liberal bourgeoi- 
sie’s shameful compromise with the monarch- 
ist counter-revolution. Fear of the masses had 
made it willing to renounce all the gains of 
March and June. Marx also realized full well 
that the working class and other working people 
of Germany were not yet ready for independent 
action. Having no nationwide political organi- 
zation of their own and suffering from sectar- 
ian and parochial tendencies, the German work- 
ers were only beginning to free themselves of 
the influence of bourgeois and petty-bourgeois 
ideology. However, events were developing more 
and more rapidly. 


The counter-revolutionary forces began to 
close in on the Neue Rheinische Zeitung. On 
February 7, 1849, Marx and Engels were indicted 
with "insulting the authorities". The following 
day Marx was arraigned in court on another 
charge, that of inciting the people to refuse to 
pay taxes and to rebel. 


In his brilliant speeches in his own defence 
in court Marx showed that it was in fact the 
monarchist government that was the offender. 
The government had destroyed the parliament 
and the National Assembly; it was trampling on 
the democratic rights of the working people and 
relied on coercion and not the law. Marx's 
speeches so impressed the jury that it brought 
in a verdict of not guilty. 

Marx was well aware that the correlation of 
forces had tilted considerably in favour of feu- 
dal reaction. But he and his associates believ- 
ed that the counter-revolution could still be 
stopped. To bring this about it was essential that 
there should be unity of action of all the revo- 
lutionary and democratic forces and the work- 
ing class. As well as conducting a vast amount 
of practical organizational work Marx wrote a 
series of articles under the title "The Dourgeoisie 
and the Counter-Revolution", in which he anal- 
yzed the experience of the struggle against the 
enemies of the revolution. 

Castigating the treachery of the German bour- 
geoisie, Marx wrote: “...without faith in itself, 
without faith in the people, grumbling at those 
above, frightened of those below, egoistical to- 
wards both and aware of its egoism; revolutio- 
nary with regard to the conservatives and con- 
‘servative with regard to the revolutionaries. It 
did not trust its own slogans, used phrases in- 
stead of ideas, it was intimidated by the world 
storm and exploited it for its own ends; it dis- 
played no energy anywhere...” ! In these arti- 
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cles Marx not only described the causes of the 
temporary defeat of the revolution, but also out- 
lined its future course. A direct clash between 
the revolutionary people—the workers, peasants 
and the revolutionary petty bourgeoisie—and the 
feudal counter-revolution with its allies was the 
path of struggle for social progress in Germany. 


Of vast importance was the publication in the 
paper, from the beginning of April 1849, of 
Marx’s work Wage Labour and Capital, in which 
he explained, in a popular form, the essence of 
capitalist exploitation and showed the irrecon- 
cilable contradiction between labour and capit- 
al. It helped the workers become aware of their 
position under capitalism as an exploited class 
which could rid itself of the capitalist yoke only 
through revolution. Copies of the Neue Rheini- 
Sche Zeitung carrying Wage Labour and Capital 
were sent to workers’ leagues in various German 
cities, 

The sinister shadow of counter-revolution han- 
ging over Germany, France and other European 
countries was still pierced from time to time by 
new revolutionary explosions. But these were 
rearguard battles. 


At the beginning of May there were new 
clashes between the forces of revolution and 
counter-revolution in Germany. They were spar- 
ked off by the rejection by the Prussian King, 
the Austrian Emperor and most German princes 
of the All-German Imperial Constituion which 
the National Assembly at Frankfort had adopt- 
ed after many months of debates. The constitu- 
tion provided for the establishment of a German 
empire which was to include, as separate states, 
Prussia and the German principalities. Even that 
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weak-kneed constitution was a step toward: 
overcoming feudal fragmentation. 

As the revolutionary tide receded the masse: 
saw even in this constitution a symbol of strug 
gle for progress and democracy. Armed workers 
detachments in Dresden were the first to come 
out in defence of the constitution. They wert 
forced to retreat after several days of fighting 
against government troops. By that time upris 
ing had broken out in the Rhine Province, West 
phalia, Baden and the Pfalz. 


Marx closely followed the events in the insur- 
gent regions. He knew that everywhere the 
many thousands of armed workers selflessly 
fighting against the superior forces of Prussia 
were led by members of the Communist League. 
Among them was Engels who took part in sev- 
eral battles, led the erection of barricades and 
devised a plan for the placing of artillery, de- 
monstrating exceptional ability as a military 
leader. 

With the help of courts-martial and bloody 
reprisals the Prussian military put down the up- 
rising. 

Now the Prussian militarist state felt strong 
enough to deal with the paper. On May 11 Marx 
was handed an order to leave Prussia within 24 
hours. He was only able to continue publication 
of the paper for a few more days. There followed 
further police harassment, the deportation of 
a number of the staff, and orders to start legal 
proceedings against Engels and Wolff. "Nothing 
could be done against it, as long as a whole army 
corps stood behind the government," Engels 
wrote. "We had to surrender our fortress, but 
we withdrew with our arms and baggage, with 
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hand playing and flag flying, the flag of the last 
issue, a red issue." ! 

In an address to the workers, which can be 
considered the political testament of the editors 
of the Neue Rheinische Zeitung and at the 
same time a summing-up of the results of re- 
volutionary activity in 1848-49, Marx and Engels 
promised solemnly that "their last word every- 
where and always will be: emancipation of the 
working class!" 2 

Marx quickly wound up all his most pressing 
affairs before departure. He settled the debts of 
the paper using up the remainder of his patri- 
mony and paid the printshop workers their 
wages. What money that was left went in aid 
of fellow fighters. Jenny's silver plate was pawn- 
ed, and there was just enough money for their 
fare. Leaving Cologne, Marx went to south-west 
Germany, where the revolutionary movement 
was still alive, and then to Frankfort and Mann- 
heim. The trip convinced him that the petty- 
bourgeois leaders of the movement in defence of 
the Imperial Constitution were incapable of or- 
ganizing resistance to the advancing royal 
troops. 

. Hoping for a new revolutionary upsurge in 
France, Marx moved to Paris, where he came 
to know many leaders of workers' clubs and or- 
ganizations. But reaction triumphed in France 
as well, and there was no escaping police per- 
secution there, either. The free France that had 
flung her doors open to Marx after the victory 
of the revolution, was no more. “One day," Jen- 


! Marx and Engels, Sel. Works, Vol. 3, p. 171. 
* Marx and Engels, Articles from the "Neue Rheinische 
Zeitung", p. 266. 


ny Marx recalled, “the familiar police sergeant 
came again and informed us that ‘Karl Marx 
and his wife had to leave Paris within 24 


?»* 1 


hours’, 
The only way out was to leave for England. 


! Reminiscences of Marx and Engels, p. 225. 


In England 


As he set foot on English soil Marx had no 
idea that he would be an émigré in England for 
the rest of his life, that he would spend there 
thirty-three out of the forty years of his polit- 
ical activity and never be able to return to the 
continent. 

Being short of money, Marx went to England 
alone, leaving his wife and little Jenny, Edgar 
and Laura in Paris for the time being. It was 
only in mid-October of 1849 that Jenny, sick and 
worn-out, arrived in London together with the 
children. In November Engels came, having sail- 
ed aboard a schooner going a roundabout way 
‘Via Genoa. Had he tried to cross the German 
or French frontiers he would have been arrested. 

At that time London, with a population of 
more. than two million, was the world’s largest 
city and the capital of a developed capitalist 
country, the “workshop” of the world. In the 
Spring of 1848, the European revolution only 
approached England’s gate; the emergent inter- 
national working-class movement suffered defeat, 
and its revolutionary forces were crushed for a 
long time. . 2 

No other emigration had started for the Marxes 
under ‘such difficult conditions: without money, 
they had virtually no means of obtaining food 
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and shelter, and the outlook for the future was 
gloomy. But at least they were out of reach of 
the Prussian police. Unlike the openly repres- 
sive Prussian regime, England was a parliamen- 
tary democracy with bourgeois rights and liber- 
ties. The Prussian government often resorted to 
direct suppression of the revolutionary move- 
ment. Jn England, on the other hand, there was 
economic repression; people not to the liking of 
the ruling class were “separated” from sources 
of subsistence. Observing the operation of this 
powerful and elaborate machinery of suppression, 
Marx saw how superior it was to the antiquat- 
ed monarchical organization of the Prussian 
state. 

From the beginning of his émigré life in En- 
gland Marx experienced first-hand the way the 
mechanism of bourgeois "democracy" worked. 
The doors of university chairs, publishing hous- 
es and editorial offices of newspapers and jour- 
nals were all closed to him. But he did not give 
way to despair. 

With great difficulty Marx found lodgings at 
4 Anderson Street in London. There Marx's 
fourth child was born and was named Heinrich 
after Marx's father. Several months later the 
landlady evicted the Marx family for being be- 
hind with rent. This time Jenny, who had always 
stoically endured hardships, could not suppress 
a cry of anguish and despair in a letter to Marx's 
friend Joseph Weydemeyer: 

"As we did not have the money at the time... 
two bailifs came and sequestrated all my few 
possessions—linen, beds,  clothes—everything, 
even my poor child's cradle and the best toys 
of my daughters, who stood there weeping bit- 
terly. They threatened to take everything away 


in two hours. I would then have had to lie on 
the bare floor with my freezing children and my 
bad breast. Our friend Schramm hurried to town 
to get help for us. He got into a cab, but the 
horses bolted, and he jumped out and was 
brought bleeding back to the house, where I was 
waiting with my poor shivering children. 

“We had to leave the house the next day. It 
was cold, rainy and dull. My husband looked 
for accommodation for us. When he mentioned 
the four children nobody would take us in. Fi- 
nally a friend helped us, we paid our rent and 
I hastily sold my beds to pay the chemist, the 
baker, the butcher and the milkman who, alarm- 
ed at the sight of the sequestration, suddenly 
besieged me with their bills. The beds which we 
had sold were taken out and put ona cart. What 
was happening? It was well after sunset. We 
were contravening English law. The landlord 
rushed up to us with two constables, maintain- 
ing that there might be some of his belongings 
among the things, and that we wanted to make 
away abroad. In less than five minutes there 
were two or three hundred persons loitering 
around our door—the whole Chelsea mob. The 
beds were brought in again—they could not be 
delivered to the buyer until after sunrise the 
next day. When we had sold all our possessions 
we were in a position to pay what we owed to 
the last farthing. I went with my little darlings 
to the two small rooms we are now occupying 
in the German Hotel, 1, Leicester St., Leicester 
Square. There for five pounds a week we were 
given a human reception... Do not think that 
these paltry worries have bowed me down: 1 
know only too well that our struggle is not an 
isolated one and that I, in particular, am one 


of the chosen, happy, favoured ones, for my 
dear husband, the prop of my life, is still at my 
side. What really tortures my very soul and 
makes my heart bleed is that he had to suffer 
so much from paltry things, that so little could 
be done to help him, and that he who willingly 
and gladly helped so many others was so help- 
less himself. But do not think, dear Herr Wey- 
demeyer, that we make demands on anybody... 
Never, not even in the most frightful moment, 
did he lose his confidence in the future or even 
his cheery humour, and he was satisfied when 
he saw me cheerful and our loving children 
cuddling close to their dear mother." ! 

The Marx family had to change their place of 
residence several times in that year, until they 
finally settled in a squalid flat in Dean Street, 
Soho. At that time it was a narrow bystreet in 
a dirty and noisy district inhabited by low-paid 
workers, émigrés, paupers and other people at 
the lowest rung of the social scale. Marx and 
his family spent almost six years in that flat, 
which consisted of a small room and a closet. 
Only a small legacy from Jenny's mother en- 
abled them to move to north-west London in 1856. 

The Marxes shared the fate of many revolu- 
tionary émigrés driven out of continental Eu- 
rope by police persecution. Elected chairman of 
the Social-Democratic Fugitives Committee, 
Marx did everything he could to help his com- 
rades find jobs and shelter and raise funds. 


At the beginning of March 1850, thanks to 
Marx’s energetic efforts, there appeared the first 
issue of a periodical which, like the Cologne 


! Reminiscences of Marr and Engels, pp. 238-39. 
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paper, was called the Neue Rheinische Zeitung 
but had the words Politisch-Okonomische Revue 
(Political-Economic Review) added to the title. 
In the course of the year six issues appeared, 
containing, for the most part, articles by Marx 
and Engels, among them Marx's The Class Strug- 
gles in France, 1848 to 1850, and a number of 
major works by Engels. However, with the de- 
cline of the revolution the circulation of the 
journal met with great difficulties; book deal- 
ers, for instance, refused to have anything to 
do with a revolutionary publication. 

Marx also succeeded in reconstituting the 
Central Committee of the Communist League and 
rallying to his side a number of active partici- 
pants in the revolutionary movement. 

Marx and Engels also published the Address 
of the Central Committee to the Communist 
League in which they said that in the revolution- 
ary years the League had proved itself in two 
ways: "...first, in that its members energetically 
took part in the movement in all places, that in 
the press, on the barricades and on the battle- 
fields, they stood in the front ranks of the only 
decidedly revolutionary class, the proletariat. 
The League further proved itself in that its con- 
ception of the movement... turned out to be the 
only correct one." t 

Thus, scientific communism stood its first test 
and this fact was of great importance for the 
ideological education of workers and for the 
further development of the Marxist theory. 

The German Workers' Educational Society in 
London maintained close contacts with the Com- 
munist League. In the course of a year Marx 
gave talks at the Society on political economy 

' Marx and Engels, Sel. Works, Vol. 1, p. 175. 


and on the Manifesto, He defined his principles 
of economic theory and discussed the role of 
revolutionary transformations and proletarian or- 
ganization based on these principles. "...Marx 
showed a great gift for popularizing know- 
ledge," Wilhelm Liebknecht wrote. "Nobody was 
more against vulgarizing science, i.e., falsify- 
ing, debasing and stultifying it, than he was. 
Nobody has a greater talent for expressing him- 
self clearly. Clarity of speech is the fruit of clar- 
ity of thought: clear thought necessarily leads 
to clear expression. Marx proceeded with method. 
He formulated a proposition—as briefly as pos- 
sible—and then explained it at length, avoiding 
with the utmost care any expressions which tlie 
workers would not understand." ! 


* 9 o 


In the first months following the defeat of 
the 1848-49 revolution Marx had hoped for a 
new revolutionary upsurge, which he expected 
to take place shortly, and especially for a reviv- 
al of the revolution in France. But already at 
the beginning of 1850, carefully studying the 
laws governing revolution and the situation in 
the European countries, he came to the conclu- 
sion that another revolution is possible only after 
another crisis. It was therefore necessary to 
orientate Communists towards a protracted and 
gradual gathering of forces for the future revo- 
lution. This called for, among other things, 
further development and dissemination of scien- 
tific communism and education of proletarian 
revolutionary cadres. 


1 Reminiscences of Marr and Engels, p. 100. 


This sober assessment of objective facts, made 
on the basis of the principles of historical mate- 
rialism, was rejected with indignation by most 
petty-bourgeois émigrés, who imagined that they 
could "make" a revolution at any moment they 
would find opportune for them, nurtured utopian 
plans for launching an immediate armed attack, 
and believed the proletariat would come to power 
as a result of the next revolutionary assault. 

Marx tried to explain to them that in shaping 
its political line a workers’ party must proceed 
only from objective conditions and not subjec- 
tive desires. “... We tell the workers: You 
night have to go through 15, 20 or 50 years of 
civil war in order to change the conditions and 
make yourselves capable of exercising power; 
instead of this it has been said: ‘We must se- 
cure power immediately, or we might as well 
all go to sleep’.” ! 

The pseudo-revolutionary clamour raised by 
petty-bourgeois leftist elements, the calls for sei- 
zure of power, the reports about preparations 
for an invasion of Germany brought on, finally, 
new reprisals against members of the Commun- 
ist League. Prominent Communists, devoted 
champions of the workers’ interests, were ar- 
rested in different German cities. Marx noted 
that the adventurers and sectarians with their 
noisy campaign of empty words were wholly res- 
ponsible for this. ‘... These blown balloons 
know perfectly well that they are not conspir- 
ing at all, that they have no real aims, and that 
they have no organization behind them in Ger- 
many,” he wrote. “They only want to appear 
dangerous and keep the newspaper mill busy. 


! Karl Marx. A Biography, Progress Publishers, p. 234. 
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In this way these rascals hamper and endanger 
the real movement and put the police on the 
trail. Has there ever been a party with braggery 
as its only acknowledged aim?" ! 

The Prussian police made no secret of the 
fact that the pseudo-revolutionaries’ conspirator- 
ial activities provided it with a convenient pre- 
text for harassing Communists. Having decided 
to stage a trial of the communist "conspiracy of 
the century”, the police set about gathering 
“evidence” since it realized that charges based 
on sensational newspaper reports about the de- 
mands of the would-be coup organizers would 
not hold up in court. Groups of agents-provoca- 
teurs were dispatched to London to steal and 
falsify documents. 

Marx did everything possible to thwart the 
efforts of the Prussian police. He helped organ- 
ize the defence of the accused and exposed the 
arbitrary acts of the Prussian government and 
police authorities, their mistreatment of prison- 
ers. Both his experience as a revolutionary and 
his legal knowledge stood him in good stead. 
He sent material to Cologne which helped the 
defence. To ensure secrecy, many letters were 
disguised as commercial mail. Marx’s flat be- 
came a kind of centre for the organization of 
the defence of the accused. "... The Marx Party 
is active day and night and bas to work with 
head, hands and feet...," Marx's wife wrote in 
a letter. "Two or three write, others run errands 
and still others scrape the pennies together to 
make it possible for the writers to continue their 
existence and furnish proof against the old of- 
ficial world of this most unprecedented outrage. 


! Marx and Engels, Works, Russ. ed., Vol. 27, p. 243. 
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In between, my three gleeful children sing and 
whistle and often get a good scolding from their 
papa.” í 

To expose the forgery, the disgraceful methods 
and violation of elementary civil rights resort- 
ed to by the Prussian authorities, Marx wrote 
a pamphlet entitled Revelations about the Co- 
logne Communist Trial in which he described 
the various provocations and fraudulent tricks 
employed by the police against Communists. The 
trial itself, all its materials and decisions were 
based on arbitrary rule, lawlessness and denial 
of elementary civil rights and liberties, 


The pamphlet contains an historical-materialist 
analysis of the system of the monarchic Prussian 
state with its punitive apparatus. In opposition 
to the policy of suppression of the revolutionary 
movement Marx set the inspiring ideals of the 
communist movement, of the class struggle of 
the workers. He stressed that the adventuristic 
conspiratorial tactics which the prosecution im- 
puted to the Communist League were incompat- 
ible with the Communists’ historical task of 
enhancing the class consciousness of the work- 
ers and building a mass proletarian party. 

Marx’s pamphlet was printed in Switzerland, 
but could not be delivered to Germany as all 
copies were seized and confiscated by the police 
in a Baden border village. At about the same 
time, with the help of Marx's friends, it was pub- 
lished in a German-American newspapers in the 
United States. Thanks to Engels’ financial sup- 
port special issues of the paper were delivered 
to the Rhine Province. 


! Reminiscences of Marz and Engels, pp. 240, 242. 
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Soon after the Cologne trial, a meeting of the 
London district community of the Communist 
League decided, on Marx's initiative, to dissolve 
the local organization. It was declared that the 
further functioning of the League on the con- 
tinent had also become purposeless. 

As organizers and leaders of the Communist 
League, Marx and Engels educated hundreds of 
devoted Communists who were its members. The 
League became the forerunner of the First In- 
ternational and the mass proletarian parties 
that began to spring up in Europe in the 1860's 
and 1870's. 


s * *. 


In the period of temporary decline of the rev- 
olutionary movement Marx continued his work 
on developing a revolutionary doctrine. His first 
works were devoted to a summing up of tlie re- 
sults of the revolution and an examination of 
the prerequisites for working-class struggle after 
the temporary defeat of the revolutionary forces. 

In The Class Struggles in France, 1848 to 
1850, in which he called revolutions the "loco- 
motives of history",! the driving force of social 
progress vastly accelerating it, Marx described 
the main features of socialist revolution and out- 
lined ways of accomplishing revolutionary trans- 
formations, There he used for the first time the 
term “dictatorship of the proletariat” to define 
proletarian political power. 

Marx developed his teaching on proletarian dictator- 
ship, showing its class content and historical neces- 


sity, both of which derive from the very character of 
revolutionary transformations. "The right to work," 


! Marx and Engels, Sel. Works, Vol. 1, p. 277. 
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Marx wrote, “is, in the bourgeois sense, an absurdity, a 
miserable, pious wish. But behind the right to work 
stands the power over capital; behind the power over 
capital, the appropriation of the means of production, 
their subjection to the associated working class..." ! In 
other words, only in a society of the associated working 
class, by which Marx and Engels meant socialist and 
communist sociely, will the right to work be guaranteed, 
for the exercise of this right depends on the economic 
and political system. Only proletarian power can en- 
sure the right to work through the building of a so- 
ciely without exploitation of man by man. 

Showing the historical necessity of prolelarian dicta- 
lorship as a stepping-stone to a classless society, Marx 
formulated the conclusion that only in this political form 
can the economic emancipation of labour be achieved, 
because the dictatorship of the proletariat, in Marx's 
conception, is a form of emancipation from the econom- 
ic and political oppression of capitalism. 


The Class Struggles was followed by The 
Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte, which 
deals with the political coup d'état in France that 
led to the establishment of Louis Bonaparte's 
dictatorship. Many had written about that coup. 
Victor Hugo showed the "hero" of the coup as 
an absurd and pitiful figure, but he wrote of 
the coup itself as an unexpected and inexplicable 
event, "a bolt from the blue", The French pet- 
ty-bourgeois socialist Pierre Joseph Proudhon, 
with his dogmatic understanding of the Hegelian 
doctrine of the laws of social development, re- 
garded Louis Bonaparte as a "legitimate suc- 
cessor". 

In The Eighteenth Brumaire, Marx undertook 
"to explain a section of contemporary history 
by means of his materialist conception, on the 
basis of the given economic situation”. 2 Taking 
France as an example, he showed that as long 


! Marx and Engels, Sel. Works, Vol. 1, p. 234. 
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as the bourgeoisie was in power the exploitation 
of the working class could not be abolished. In 
this work he expressed for the first time the 
idea that after victory in the revolution the pro- 
letariat must not use the bourgevis machinery 
of state with its military and bureaucratic insti- 
tutions set up for the suppression of the masses, 
but must smash it. "All revolutions perfected 
this machine instead of smashing it. The par- 
ties that contended in turn for domination re- 
garded the possession of this huge state edifice 
as the principal spoils of the victory." ! 

Destruction. of the old state apparatus, and 
the establishment of a new one under the lead- 
ership of the proletariat for the purpose of 
achieving the transition from capitalist to com- 
munist society were the ideas underlying 
Marx's concept of "proletarian dictatorship", a 
concept that has since become an integral part 
of the Marxian theory of the state. 

Somewhat later, in a letter to his friend Jo- 
seph Weydemeyer, Marx summed up his con- 
clusions on revolution and revolutionary trans- 
formations. "What I did that was new was to 
demonstrate: 1) that the existence of clusses is 
merely linked to particular historical phases in 
the development of production, 2) that class 
struggle necessarily leads to the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, 3) that this dictatorship itself 
only constitutes the transition to the abolition of 
all classes and to a classless society.” ? 

No German publisher dared print this work, 
and its publication in France was also out of the 
question, what with Marx’s scathing exposure 


! Marx and Engels, Sel. Works, Vol. 1. p. 477. 
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of Louis Donaparte's deception of the people. 
Weydemeyer tried to have it printed in the 
United States, but ran out of money, and it was 
only thanks to the unexpected help of a Ger- 
man émigré worker, who gave all his savings 
to Weydemeyer, that The Eighteenth Brumaire 
was finally published. 

Engels collaborated with Marx in working on 
theoretical problems. By the summer of 1850 
there was no longer any doubt that a new rev- 
olutionary crisis was imminent. 

Meanwhile, throughout those years, the ma- 
terial conditions of the Marx family had gone 
from bad to worse. 

After having lived in London for about a year, 
Engels had to move to Manchester where he 
took up a clerk’s job in the offices of Ermen & 
Engels, of which his father was a co-owner. 
Though the salary was quite modest this was 
the only way of helping Marx financially. For 
twenty long years Engels had to live in Man- 
chester devoting most of his time to “damned 
huckstering".* This was a true manifestation of 
selfless devotion thanks to which Marx and his 
family were saved from starvation. Marx re- 
ceived this support from Engels with deep grati- 
tude and a feeling of pride in his friend. 

Every month, and sometimes every week, one, 
two or more pounds sterling were received in 
London. They were eagerly awaited, as it was 
this money that enabled the Marx family to 
somehow make ends meet. 

Although London and Manchester were divid- 
ed by several hundred kilometres, the friend- 


1 See Frederick Engels. A Biography, Progress Publish- 
ers, Moscow, 1974, p. 163. 
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ship and co-operation between Marx and Engels 
grew with every year. Engels often spent even- 
ings translating Marx’s articles from German 
into English, for Marx did not venture to write 
in English during his first years in England. In 
their correspondence the two friends discussed 
all major problems of theory, international pol- 
itics, the working-class movement, social de- 
velopment, and the natural sciences. Their cor- 
respondence shows how completely their world 
views, which steadily developed in the course of 
their discussion of problems that interested 
them, coincided. 

In England Marx devoted himself primarily 
to economic research although he also studied 
history and problems of international politics. 
Engels was more interested in philosophy, the 
natural sciences, philology, and military history 
and theory. Together with Marx he upheld the 
proletarian world outlook, repelling attacks by 
bourgeois ideologists, reformists and pseudo-rev- 
olutionaries on the revolutionary theory. He 
always made it a point to stress Marx's leading 
role in elaborating revolutionary theory and in 
the struggle for organizing the working class and 
strengthening its unity. '"... I played second 
fiddle," he observed in a letter, "and I dare say 
I did a fairly tolerable job of it. I was glad to 
have such a magnificent first fiddle as Marx."! 

In the most trying moments Marx turned to 
Engels, and invariably received the  latter's 
friendly support, solace and assistance. “Despite 
the anguish of those days, I was always fortified 
by the thought of you and your friendship, and 
the hope that we two shall still do something 
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sensible in the world,” ! Marx wrote to Engels 
in his grief following the death of his nine-year- 
old son Edgar, the darling of the family. 

Bonds of the closest friendship linked Engels 
with all the members of the Marx family, and 
his visits to London were a cause of jubilation. 
When he knew that his friend was coming Marx 
would become too impatient to work. The two 
would sit up all night discussing everything that 
had happened since their last meeting. 

Marx's powerful personality, his genius as 
thinker, his extraordinary  single-mindedness 
deeply influenced his whole family. Jenny, who 
realized the greatness of Marx's discoveries and 
plans, the importance of his revolutionary activ- 
ity, and who shared his convictions, delighted 
to help him in his work. She was the first reader 
of his manuscripts, and she copied most of them 
for the printers. Not infrequently she substitut- 
ed for her husband in conducting difficult and 
at times unpleasant discussions with editors and 
publishers, and took on a large part of his cor- 
respondence. Marx was proud of her, of her abil- 
ity to make political assessments, her tact, her 
devotion to him and to his cause. lle almost 
never published a manuscript without first 
showing it to her. 

Unfortunately, most of the correspondence be- 
tween Marx aud his wife was later destroyed. 
Among the letters that survived there is one 
which most clearly shows Marx's attitude to 
Jenny. He wrote it in the summer of 1856 when 
Jenny was in Trier to see her dying mother: 

"Again I am writing to you, because 1 am 
alone, and because it is hard for me to talk to 
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you constantly in my thoughts, while you know 
nothing about it, do not hear me and cannot 
answer... At a close distance, even towers do 
not look so tall, and so the trifles of daily life 
grow out of all propurtion when you are direct- 
ly confronted with them... The deep passions 
that have become ordinary habits because of the 
nearness of their object, grow and regain their 
force under the magic influence of separation. 
It’s the same with my love. No sooner are we 
separated in space than I become convinced that 
time has rendered the same service to my love 
that sun and rain do to a plant, making it grow. 
Scarcely have you been away from me than my 
love presents itself as it really is—a giant; all 
my spiritual energy and all the intensity of my 
feelings are concentrated in it... 

"You will smile, my dear, and ask why this 
sudden rhetoric on my part. But if I could press 
your tender, pure heart to mine, 1 would be si- 
lent, not uttering a word." ! 

An atmosphere of optimism always reigned in 
the Marx family, even in the hardest of times. 
His friends noted what a solicitous and atten- 
tive father this "man of science" was. In rare 
free moments Marx liked to play with his chil- 
dren, who regarded him as a friend, one who 
never abused his parental authority. 

Because of Marx's dark complexion and black 
hair his wife and children called him the Moor. 
The girls were fond of playing "confession", a 
popular game of questions and answers. Marx's 
answers seem to add up to the creed of a fear- 
less revolutionary and reflect the qualities of a 
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Marx in the 1860's. 


Engels in the 1860's, 


great man and proletarian leader. Here are some 
of these questions and answers: 


"Your favourite virtue ....... Simplicity 
"Your chief characteristic ..... Singleness of 
purpose 
"Your idea of happiness .......... To fight 
"Your idea of misery ......... Submission 
"The vice you detest most ........ Servility 
"Favourite occupation ........ Book-worming 
"Favourite colour ............ Lese. Red." i 


The children inherited their parents' truthful- 
ness and intolerance of hypocrisy. The main sub- 
jects of conversation in the family were politic- 
al events, the life of participants in the revolu- 
tionary movement, class struggle. From their 
early years Marx's children imbibed the ideas of 
liberty, independence, scorn and hatred for slave- 
ry and oppression. 

Marx's genius seemed to be reflected in many 
talents of his daughters. Jenny and Laura were 
invariably the best pupils at school. Their know- 
ledge of English was excellent. Jenny was good 
at drawing, and Marx liked to show his friends 
her drawings pinned up on the walls. Laura was 
musically gifted. Extremely gifted was Marx's 
youngest daughter Eleanor. Marx used to joke 
that she was born a woman by mistake. She 
inherited her mother's artistic nature and her 
father's talent for organization and theoretic 
thinking. She had a lifelong love of literature 
and the theatre. The aspirations and activ- 
ities of Marx's daughters were inseparably link- 
ed with the workers' movement and revolution- 
ary struggle. 
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Hélène Demuth was considered one of the fa- 
mily, whose "good genius" she was. She kept 
house, sewed clothes for the children and did 
countless other chores, demonstrating a remark- 
able ability to manage things on a meager 
budget. 


In 1851 Marx received an offer to write for 
the New York Daily Tribune, a radical and wid- 
ely read daily with a circulation of 200,000. 
He had met one of its editors, Charles Dana, in 
Cologne. During the revolution Dana had been 
the paper's correspondent there and had been 
greatly impressed by Marx's publicistic talent. 

In August 1852, Marx's first article appeared 
in the Tribune. During the ten years of their 
association with the paper Marx and Engels 
wrote more than 500 articles for it. At first Marx 
wrote in German and sent the manuscripts to 
Manchester, where Engels translated them into 
English. But in January 1853 Marx wrote an 
article in English, which led Engels to congratu- 
late his friend on his mastery of the language. 

Along with his articles for the Tribune Marx 
wrote for other democratic and progressive news- 
papers, in particular, for the labour press of En- 
gland and other countries. 

In his articles Marx disproved the assertions 
of the proponents of capitalism that an epoch of 
"stability and prosperity" had begun. On the 
hasis of irrefutable facts, Marx showed that the 
temporary economic boom had in no way im- 
proved the condition of the working class: there 
was still unemployment, and working people, 
especially the lower strata of the working class, 
remained impoverished. 
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A whole series of articles was devoted by 
Marx to Great Britain, where “the despotism of 
Capital and the slavery of Labour"! had been 
practiced on the greatest scale. lle made a com- 
prehensive analysis of the country's economic 
structure, political system and problems of home 
and foreign policy. He did not take a nihilistic 
attitude to the bourgeois-democratic freedoms 
that existed in Britain and noted that its state 
system and political regime were more progres- 
sive than those in the countries of continental 
Europe. At the same time, he resolutely opposed 
those who idealized its political system and who 
represented British parliamentarism and bour- 
geois-democratic institutions as the "supreme 
achievement" of political progress that had the 
support of all social strata. 

In his articles Marx showed that in its es- 
sence the British constitutional system was not 
democratic, that it expressed and strengthened 
the domination of the oligarchy. Capitalist op- 
pression in Britain was disguised by bourgeois- 
democratic institutions, which were called on to 
impart “respectable forms” to capitalist exploita- 
tion. A signal role was assigned to the British 
two-party system designed to camouflage the 
anti-democratic essence of the capitalist system 
in Britain. Marx’s articles presented to the read- 
er a whole gallery of British politicians embody- 
ing the characteristic features of the ruling oli- 
garchy. In the pamphlet Lord Palmerston Marx 
showed that the British Parliament had been 
virtually replaced by the Cabinet and the Cab- 
inet by one person, the Prime Minister. Marx 
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depicted Palmerston, who was Prime Minister in 
the fifties and sixties, as a man skilled in par- 
liamentary manoeuvring and intrigues and cap- 
able of combining democratic phraseology with 
oligarchic views. With unsurpassed hypocrisy, 
said Marx, he “makes the British people take 
phrases for deeds and fantasies for reality, and 
prevents them from seeing the vile motives be- 
hind exalted pretext.” ! 

Britain’s political and state system debarred 
the mass of the people from participation in 
deciding questions of state policy and provided 
ample possibilities for the pursuit of a reaction- 
ary foreign policy. That purpose was also served 
by the wide use of various ideological cloaks 
to cover up shameful acts in the international 
arena. “If Palmerston betrayed other peoples, he 
did it with refined politeness. The oppressors 
could always count on his effective assistance, 
while he generously bestowed his pompous ora- 
torical magnanimity upon the oppressed.” 2 

In the 1840's and 1850's capitalist countries 
continued their policy of colonial enslavement 
of Asian, African and Latin American nations. 
In 1849 Britain completed the conquest of In- 
dia and waged colonial wars in Burma, China, 
Afghanistan, Iran and southern Africa. An active 
colonial policy was pursued also by France and 
the United States. 

Marx published scores of articles on the na- 
tional and colonial question. They contained im- 
portant conclusions relating to the history and 
economy of Oriental countries and assessments 
of concrete historical events. In his articles on 
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India, China and Ireland Marx exposed the pred- 
atory nature of capitalism’s colonial system 
and set forth the theoretical principles on which 
a proletarian policy on the national and colonial 
question should be based. The ideas contained 
in these articles were used by Lenin in elaborat- 
ing his teaching on this question in the epoch 
of imperialism. 

The works of Marx and Engels in which they 
criticize the colonial system of capitalism have 
lost none of their relevance today, and are a 
powerful ideological weapon in the struggle 
against the vestiges of colonialism, against im- 
perialist theories that try to justify neo-colo-. 
nialism. 

A number of articles by Marx, such as "The ` 
Fast India Company— Its History and Results”, 
"The British Rule in India", "The Future Re- 
sults of the British Rule in India", and others, 
dealt with Britain’s colonial policy. Marx showed 
that the prerequisites of capitalist develop- 
ment in the enslaved colonial countries were 
created at the cost of impoverishment of the 
native population. He linked capitalist progress 
to a “pagan idol, who would not drink the 
nectar but from the skulls of the slain".! The 
British capitalists, he noted, had "broken down 
the entire framework of Indian society, without 
any symptoms of reconstitution yet appear- 
ing.” ? At the same time, Marx discerned pros- 
pects of real progress for that great country in 
the future. 

The founders of Marxism emphasized that the 
revolutionary socialist transformations which 
would some day be carried out in [European 
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countries would furnish such an example that 
“the semi-civilized countries will of themselves 
follow in their wake; economic needs, if any- 
thing, will see to that.” ! 


While immersed in theoretical studies, Marx 
did not fer a moment lose touch with current 
political affairs. As an active publicist, he clos- 
ely followed economic development and the pol- 
icy of the ruling classes in European countries 
and the United States and took note of even 
the smallest success of the democratic and pro- 
letarian movement there. 

In the 1850's the Left wing of the Chartist 
movement took energetic steps to organize 
propaganda work among the working class. The 
ideological positions held at that time by some 
leading and rank-and-file Chartists showed that 
they were increasingly influenced by Marxist 
ideas. In 1850 the Chartist journal The Red 
Republican printed the first English text of the 
Manifesto, the programme document of Marx- 
ism. Its ideas found expression in many arti- 
cles in the Chartist press, in particular those 
calling on people to fight for political power 
through universal suffrage. 

Marx helped the Chartist leader Ernest Jones 
in starting The People’s Paper, a weekly whose 
first issue appeared in 1852. Marx wrote 17 ar- 
ticles for the paper including the pamphlet Lord 
Palmerston. On Jones’ request he often took 
part in editing the paper, helping to turn it into 
a revolutionary proletarian periodical. 
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In 1854 the Chartist leaders convened in 
Manchester a congress of representatives of 
workers’ trade unions and clubs with a view to 
establishing a Chartist organization to be cal- 
led the Mass Movement. Unable to go to Man- 
chester Marx sent a letter to the congress stres- 
sing the need for uniting the forces of the work- 
ing class on a nationwide scale through tle 
founding of a proletarian party. 

In the summer of 1855 London streets be- 
came the scenes of large demonstrations of 
working people protesting against the prohibi- 
tion of trade on Sunday, the day when the 
workers! wives could do family shopping with 
the week's wages that were normally paid on 
Saturdays. Marx and Wilhelm Liebknecht were 
among a huge crowd of demonstrators and nar- 
rowly escaped arrest when tle latter were at- 
tacked by the police. 

The strike movement and the mass actions 
of the British working class that took place at 
the time demonstrated its vast potentialities. But 
would it be able to realize these potentialities? 
Would it become, within the next few years, 
not only a “class in itself", but also a ''class 
for itself"? 

Marx's study of the economic and political 
conditions in England led him to the conclusion 
that should the English working class become 
better organized, more politically aware and 
more revolutionary in spirit, prospects could 
open out for England's development along a 
road of revolutionary transformations. Taking 
into consideration the existence in England of 
a parliamentary system, which had become a 
traditional institution, and of bourgeois-demo- 
cratic rights and liberties, Marx believed that 
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the working class, by using the right to vote 
and achieving a high level of organization of 
class struggle, could win political power. At the 
same time, the level of development of En- 
gland’s productive forces was sufticiently high 
to provide the material conditions necessary for 
the emancipation of the proletariat. 

However, in the latter half of the fifties it 
became clear that the Chartist movement had 
abandoned the political arena. That period saw 
the rapid growth of trade unions. They were 
established by workers in the building, engi- 
neering, textile and other industries who strove 
to unite their forces in the face of capital's offen- 
sive. The leadership of the trade unions con- 
centrated exclusively on economic demands. 
Trade union view began to exert a growing in- 
fluence on the working class, a process which 
was furthered by Britain’s becoming the world’s 
biggest industrial and colonial power and by 
the rise and development of a labour élite 
which the bourgeoisie fed with handouts from 
its coffers, using it as an instrument for in- 
fluencing the working class. 


The late 1850's and early 1860's saw a re- 
surgence of the revolutionary movement in Eu- 
rope and America following the economic crisis 
of 1857-58. The crisis broke out first in the 
United States, then spread to Europe, assuming 
worldwide proportions for the first time in the 
history of capitalism. "The American crash is 
magnificent and far from being over,” Marx 
wrote to Engels after receiving news of the 
outbreak of a crisis in the United States. "The 
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bankruptcy of a great number of import firms 
is expected; evidently, so far only individual 
ones have collapsed. The impact on England 
seems to have affected also the Liverpool City 
Bank." t 

The crisis led to sharp cutbacks in produc- 
tion. The whole of the capitalist economy was 
shaken. Hundreds of firms went bankrupt. The 
Bank of England issued large amounts of paper 
money not backed by any gold reserves. 

The working class was hardest hit. In En- 
gland, about 60 per cent of industrial workers 
became fully or partly unemployed. The crisis 
had an immediale impact also on Marx's finan- 
ces: his earnings from the New York Daily Tri- 
bune were reduced by half. Most of his family's 
belongings were once again sent to the pawn- 
shop. 

In his articles on the economic crisis Marx 
pointed out the futility of the bourgeois econ- 
omists' attempts to find ways to overcome it. 
lle said that as long as the capitalist. system 
existed there would be economie crises. 

The world economic crisis accelerated changes 
in the political sphere in Europe and the 
United States. Revolutionary ferment spread to 
France and Austria, and in other European 
countries the working class stepped up their 
political activity. By the end of the 1850's a 
revolutionary situation had developed in Rus- 
sia; in the 1861-65 period a civil war over the 
issue of Negro slavery raged in the United 
States; there was a powerful revolutionary up- 
surge in Italy, and in 1863-64 an uprising took 
place in Poland against the Austrian rule, Marx 
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closely followed the growth of the political ac- 
tivity of tle working class. lle studied the de- 
velopment of democratic and proletarian move- 
ments, wrote many articles about them, and 
- did his best to strengthen links between the rev- 
olutionaries of different countries. 

He was the first to show that the civil war 
in the United States was first and foremost a 
struggle between two social systems. In the abo- 
lition of Negro slavery in the United States 
Marx and Engels saw a turning point in the 
development of that country which would have 
an impact on world history. 

Marx felt great sympathy for President Ab- 
raham Lincoln who opposed Negro slavery. He 
called him a man of good will and an outstand- 
ing statesman and predicted that in history he 
would rank alongside Washington. 

In studying the situation in Russia, Marx 
paid close attention to the development of peas- 
ant movements and the ripening of a revolution- 
ary Situation there in the late fifties. He 
showed the need for rapid industrial develop- 
ment in Russia, which economically lagged far 
behind the Western countries. In the imminent 
changes, in the unavoidable collapse of the ser! 
holding system Marx saw a manifestation of 
the objective laws of "development of economic 
relations, over which even the Tsar has no 
power.” 1 

In the beginning of 1863 the front of demo- 
cratic and liberation movements widened with 
the outbreak of a national liberation uprising 
in the Polish lands belonging to Russia. Marx, 
writing to Engels, noted some favourable chan- 
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ces for the uprising in Poland, which had started 
amidst a revolutionary upsurge in Europe. 
"Let us hope that this time the lava flows from 
East to West," ! he wrote. 

In Marx's opinion, the success of the upris- 
ing depended on both internal and international 
factors, ie, on whether the broad peasant 
masses would be involved in it, and whether 
there would be any prospect for a revolution 
in Russia. Soon, however, the party of big land- 
lords and the upper crust of the bourgeoisie, 
which feared the peasant masses and hoped for 
assistance from England and France, took over 
the leadership of the insurrection. As Marx pre- 
dicted, neither the government of Napoleon III 
nor that of Palmerston came to the rebels' aid 
at the critical moment, limiting themselves to 
diplomatic manouevres. 

Marx did his utmost to help the Polish in- 
surgents. He exposed in the press the tsarist 
and Prussian governments' collusion to crush 
the Polish uprising and the reluctance of the 
British and French governments to give real as- 
sistance to the Poles. The entire course of the 
uprising and its brutal suppression by tsarist 
troops bore out Marx's conclusion that the suc- 
cess of the liberation struggle of the Polish 
people did not depend on their alliance with the 
governments of the Western countries, but on 
an alliance with the revolutionary movement in 
Russia and with the international working 
class, as well as on their ability to wage liber- 
ation struggle by revolutionary methods and 
combine it with revolutionary changes in the 
interests of the peasants. 
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Jenny Marx, the eldest daughter. 


In memory of the Polish insurrection Marx’s 
eldest daughter Jenny wore an insurgent cross 
Later she put it on a green ribbon. Green is 
the traditional Irish colour and symbolized sup- 
port for the Irish liberation movement. 

In early 1859 Italy was on the threshold of 
major revolutionary events: the country was di- 
vided, which hindered its development; the 
people were indignant over the occupation of 
the north of the country by Austria, Marx be- 
lieved that Italians themselves were able to de- 
cide their country's destiny and that their bur- 
ning hatred of their oppressors would vent it- 
self in a nationwide revolution. In his opinion 
the middle and petty bourgeoisie, the peasants, 
the intelligentsia and the nascent working class 
should rally round the democrats in order to 
carry out the tasks facing the country. He ur- 
gently warned the Italian democrats that Na- 
poleon 11I's meddling in Italian affairs was guid- 
ed by self-seeking aims. Marx enthusiastically 
hailed the news of the liberation of Southern 
Italy from the Neapolitan Bourbons by Garibal- 
di's contingent, and spoke highly of Garibaldi's 
revolutionary methods of warfare and his ability 
as a people's general. 


*. * 2 


In 1861 Marx came to Berlin to establish con- 
tacts with workers’ organizations and explore 
the possibility of starting a workers’ newspaper 
as a successor to the two Rhenish papers. A 
proposal to this effect was made to him by Fer- 
dinand Lassalle, a German writer, lawyer and 
leader of the workers' movement. To Marx's 
great regret, the plan did not materialize because 
of the attitude and personality of Lassalle him- 
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self. Lassalle called himself a disciple of Marx 
and Engels, but in reality he never accepted 
the principles of the revolutionary doctrine, re- 
maining an idealist and reformist in both theory 
and practice. These qualities, compounded by 
his excessive vanity and claims to be the un- 
questioned leader, made it impossible for Marx 
to collaborate with him in putting out a revo- 
lutionary paper. 

Equally unsuccessful was Marx’s attempt to 
get himself reinstated as a Prussian subject so 
as to be able freely to enter the country and 
live there. The authorities turned down his re- 
quest on the ground that he was a “republi- 
can". The monarchy was trying to keep a "non- 
monarchist" out of the country, where there 
were tens of thousands of people prepared to 
fight for democratic change, for the unity of 
Germany, for the interests of the working 
people. 

In May 1863 a momentous event took place 
in the German workers’ movement: the 
founding of an organization of the German 
working class—the General Association of Ger- 
man Workers. For the first time since the on- 
set of the grim period of reaction more than a 
decade ago, there again emerged in Germany 
a workers' organization independent of the 
bourgeoisie. Not only advanced workers, but also 
progressive-minded intellectuals felt fresh hopes 
and voiced their support for the workers' move- 
ment, or started to take a direct part in it. 

However, till 1864 that organization was head- 
ed by Lassalle and thereafter by his followers. 
The ideological views and the policies of the Asso- 
ciation's leaders not only reduced its importance, 
but exerted a demoralizing influence on the 
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workers. Lassalle toyed with the idea of reorga- 
nizing society through the establishment of “pro- 
ductive associations” financed by the Prussian 
state. The state itself was to be “transformed” 
through universal suffrage, which was to be 
granted by the state. Lassalle’s programme was 
a typical example of reformism which advocat- 
ed the peaceful development of capitalism into 
a new society. 

From that petty-bourgeois, non-proletarian 
programme followed a whole system of errone- 
ous views. (Eventually they came to be known in 
history as Lassalleanism.) Lassalle rejected the 
economic struggle of the proletariat and hence 
also the trade union movement; he disdained the 
proletariat’s allies—the peasantry and the petty 
bourgeoisie; he rejected the idea that the libera- 
tion struggle of the working class should be of 
an internationalist character. ` Lassalle’s views 
prevented the General Association of German 
Workers from developing into a revolutionary 
proletarian party and became the principal ob- 
stacle to the spread of scientific communism 
within the German working-class movement. 

Marx opposed Lassalle's reformist views and 
tactics with tactics based on scientific princi- 
ples envisaging the establishment of a proletar- 
ian party independent of the bourgeoisie, with 
tactics based on a revolutionary struggle of the 
German working class and peasantry against 
feudal reaction, against the reactionary bour- 
geois-Junker state. Marx and Engels understood 
that the time had come when scientific works 
on political economy should exert a decisive 
influence on the formation of the world outlook 
of the working class. 


"Capital"—Marx's Principal Work 


Addressing an anniversary meeting of the 
Chartist People's Paper in April 1856, Marx dis- 
cussed the broad perspectives of the revolution- 
ary movement. He spoke of the revolutions to 
come and compared them with their forerunners, 
the revolutions of the mid-19th century, which 
he called "fractures and fissures in the dry crust 
of European society". But these "fractures" 
were of tremendous importance in determining 
the revolutionary potentialities of future devel- 
opment as they “...revealed the abyss. Beneath 
the apparently solid surface, they betrayed 
oceans of liquid matter, only needing expansion 
to rend into fragments continents of hard rock.” ! 

Capitalist England was one of such “rocks”, 
against which waves of revolution had broken 
many times already. On more than one occa- 
sion, Marx expressed the idea that history dis- 
closes the dialectical mechanism of its devel- 
opment only at turning points of this develop- 
ment; as a rule, this mechanism remains con- | 
cealed by superficial phenomena. In order to 
understand the laws of the “oceans of liquid 
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matter” it was necessary to develop further the 
scientific theory of social development, to exam- 
ine the “anatomy” and “physiology” of capi- 
talist society. In other words, it became an ur- 
gent task to claborate a scientific economic 
theory that would disclose the general laws 
governing the economic workings of capitalism 
and constitute the scientific foundation of the 
Marxist doctrine as a whole. 

Marx’s study of political economy began long 
before his arrival in England. In 1842, when 
his political activity as a correspondent and then 
editor of the Rheinische Zeitung began, he was 
immediately confronted with questions of polit- 
ical economy. In 1843 he reached the conclu- 
sion that “the anatomy of civil society is to be 
sought in political economy." ! But while the 
foundations of Marxist philosophy and scientific 
socialism were laid in Marx’s and Engels’ 
works of the latter half of the 1840's, an eco- 
nomic theory of the working class was elaborat- 
ed in a later period, in 1857-63; it was further 
developed and received its classical form in 
Marx's principal work, Capital. 

At the end of the 1840's Marx embarked upon 
8 study of the structure of capitalist production. 
He elaborated the first principles of the theory 
of surplus value and worked out the methodolo- 
gical basis for future economic research. Leav- 
ing continental Europe in August 1849, Marx 
hoped to continue his studies in England though 
he had thought that a new revolutionary up- 
surge might soon begin and interrupt his theo- 
retical work. However, the next 15 to 20 years 
was a period of relatively "calm" development 
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of the working-class movement, and that period 
was marked by the appearance of Capital. 

In London Marx found a vantage point from 
which to conduct a systematic and thorough 
study of capitalism. 

London was the commercial and industrial 
centre of the world. The London Stock Ex- 
change, the English merchants and industrialists 
promptly reacted to every change in the world 
economic situation, to fluctuations in the levels 
of capitalist production taking place in different 
parts of the world. “...The degree to which the 
Continental revolutions react on England is at 
the same time the barometer which indicates 
how far these revolutions really call in question 
the bourgeois conditions of life, or how far they 
only hit their political formations," ! Marx wrote, 
emphasizing the vast influence which industrial 
England, her economy, trade and policies, and 
the development of her working-class movement 
exerted on other countries. 

Marx began a systematic study of English 
political economy and its history. Its classics 
had reached the summit of bourgeois economic 
thought, and English political economy itself 
became one of the theoretical sources of Marx- 
ism. 

The German journalist Wilhelm Pieper, a 
member of the Communist League, wrote to En- 
gels in January 1851 after a visit to Marx that 
"Marx leads a very secluded life... When you 
call on him he meets you with economic cate- 
gories instead of greetings." ? 

In addition to economic literature, Marx read 
widely in other sciences. Hoping that a new 
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revolutionary tide would follow the 1857 crisis, 
Marx tried to complete as soon as possible his 
work on an economic theory of the working class 
which would serve it as a powerful new theo- 
retical weapon. 

From August 1857 to May 1858 Marx set 
down his ideas on political economy in a man- 
uscript form, which became the first version of 
Capital. Examining the economic "cell" of capi- 
talism, the commodity, he evolved a scientific 
theory of the double character of the labour 
congealed in the commodity, the theory of sur- 
plus value and money and described the dialec- 
tical mechanism of the movement of the capi 
talist system. llis economic research enabled 
him to prove the historical inevitability of the 
replacement of capitalism, through socialist rev- 
olution, by a socialist and then communist 
society. 

In the period from August to November 1858 
Marx used the 1857-58 manuscript for writing 
one of his most brilliant works, A Critique of 
Political Economy, the first part of which was 
published in 1859. Marx hoped to complete the 
second part shortly, but he soon decided that 
he had to continue his theoretical investigations, 
which would require many months of research 


in the British Museum and a study of new pub- 
lications. 


* 9? 9 


While Marx was working on Capital in the 
late 1850's and early 1860's his family was 
going through a terrible period of financial hard- 
ships. "The situation is desperate, ... I don't 
see how I can extricate myself from this,” he 
Wrote in one of his letters. "While I was writing 
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on the upper floor, on the ground floor my wife 
was besieged by creditors—‘hungry wolves’— 
who were trying to squeeze money from her 
which she did not have.” Seeing that the sit- 
uation was hopeless, he decided to apply for a 
job in the office of a railway company, but was 
not taken on because of his illegible handwrit- 
ing. It was only Engels' constant selfless help 
that saved Marx's genius from destruction and 
enabled him to continue his work. "You have 
saved me successfully from the claws of the 
government fisc,” he wrote to Engels. ? 

Poverty and privations had undermined Marx's 
health. In an effort to persuade Marx to pay 
more attention to his health, Engels used what 
he thought would be the most powerful argu 
ments, asking Marx to consider "what will be- 
come of your book and your family... Be reas- 
onable and do me and your family the only 
favour of allowing doctors to treat you. Whal 
will become of the whole movement if some- 
thing happens to you?" ? 

Living in utter poverty, and having to spend 
considerable time earning a scanty pittance. 
Marx nevertheless worked with a stamina and 
an intensity which amazed his contemporaries 
"He knew no fatigue," Wilhelm Liebknecht 
wrote in his reminiscences. "Even when he wa: 
on the point of breaking down he showed nc 
signs of flagging strength... Capital cost Marx 
forty years’ work, and work such as Marx alone 
was capable of." 4 


! Marx and Engels, Works, Russ. ed., Vol. 29, p. 182 
2 Ibid., p. 193. 

3 Ibid., Vol. 31, pp. 155-56. 

* Reminiscences of Marx and Engels, p. 109. 
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Marx worked, as he put it, “in shifts”, read- 
ing in the British Museum in the daytime and 
writing at home at night. His infinite scrupu- 
lousness and conscientiousness as a scholar, the 
ever more complex problems that kept arising 
in the course of research compelled him time 
and again to postpone completion of the book. 
But even then he never lost his optimism, in- 
tending, in 1851, to complete his economic work 
“within five weeks" and eight years later, 
"within six weeks". Meanwhile, the range of his 
scientific interests and of the problems of polit- 
ical economy on which he laboured was cons- 
tantly widening. He made a profound study of 
history, geology, technology, agro-chemistry, 
and devoted much time to mathematics. 

From August 1861 to July 1863 he produced 
a manuscript of about 200 printed sheets. It was 
the second version of Capital. The material was 
more systematized than in the first version,. but 
it, too, was a draft. It embraced all four vol- 
umes of Capital and contained a historico-critic- 
al analysis of bourgeois political economy, 
Theories of Surplus-Value. 

In August 1863, as soon as he had finished 
his Herculean task, Marx again set about re- 
writing the manuscript and preparing it for the 
press. This resulted in a new (the third) ver- 
sion of Capital. 

In January 1866 Marx began, at long last, to 
prepare Volume One of Capital for the printers, 
in other words, to rewrite the text and edit it 
from the point of view of style. At first things 
went well, though even after nine years of pain- 
staking work on the manuscript, which includ- 
ed writing three draft versions, the amount of 
work to be done was colossal. From the gi- 
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gantic manuscript, completed by the end of 1865 
Marx was to "extract" Volume One of Capital. 
Soon, however, he fell ill again. “The doctors 
are quite right,” he admitted to Engels. “The 
chief cause of this relapse is excessive night- 
time work. But I cannot inform these gentle- 
men--and then, that would be quite useless— 
about the reasons that compel this extravagance 
on my part... What was most unpleasant to 
me was the necessity to interrupt the work, 
which since January t, when my liver had stop- 
ped aching, had been going on very well..."! 
In November 1866 Marx sent the first part 
of the manuscript to the Hamburg publisher 
Otto Meissner, with whom he had already con- 
cluded a contract. Instead of the author's royal- 
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ties, Meissner had agreed to pay Marx, after 
covering the printing cost. half of the sum he 
would receive for the book. On April 10, 1867, 
Marx went to Hamburg to hand in the rest of 
the manuscript to the publisher. 

While waiting for the delivery of page proofs. 
Marx spent several happy weeks at the home of 
his friend Ludwig Kugelmann. He called this 
short spell a most beautiful "oasis" in his life. 
There he could take a detached view of his 
many years of work on Capital. to see the pre- 
cipitous steepness of the "path of science" that 
had led him to great economic discoveries. 

To accomplish this task Marx had to give the 
work the best years of his life. The tremendous 
strain of this work is seen from his letter to 
an old friend of his, Siegfried Meyer, a min- 
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ing engineer, who had emigrated to the United 
States and had not heard from Marx for a long 
time. 

"Now, why didn’t ] answer you? Because ] 
was constantly hovering on the edge of the 
grave," Marx wrote. “Therefore 1 had to uti- 
lize every possible moment to finish my book, 
to which I have sacrificed my health, the happi- 
ness of my life, my family. 1 trust this ezpla- 
nation is satisfactory. I laugh at the so-called 
practical men and their wisdom. If one wants 
to be an oz, one can naturally turn one's back 
on mankind's torments and look out for one's 
own skin. But I would have regarded myself 
as truly impractical had I taken off without 
completing my book, if only in a manuscript 
form." 1 

According to Marx, then, being "practical" 
did not mean following philistine rules for 
leading a secure, quiet, untroubled life. Gigantic 
selfless labour, the overcoming of all obstacles 
in the name of emancipation of the working 
people—that to him was a truly practical goal, 
a goal worthy of man. 

Marx finished proof-reading in London. At 
2.00 a.m. on August 16, 1867, he sent the happy 
news to Engels. This letter was full of grati- 
tude to his friend: "Without your self-sacrifices 
for me I could never possibly have done the 
enormous work for the three volumes." ? 

karl Marx created an integral economic 
theory of the proletariat. The feat has no par- 
allel in history. In its complexity and magni- 
tude it could well have been the work of whole 


! Marx and Engels, Works, Russ. ed., Vol. 31, p. 454. 
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generations of thinkers. Basing himself on the 
works of the classical English economists, Marx 
accomplished a veritable revolution in political 
economy. 

On September 14, 1867, the first volume of 
Capital appeared in llamburg. That event sig- 
nified the beginning of a new stage in the 
spread of Marxism. Almost a quarter of a cen- 
tury had passed since Marx first became inte- 
rested in political economy. In 1844, in his first 
work devoted to providing an economic and phil- 
osophical basis for communism, the Economic 
and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844, he defined 
a truly humanist aim of the class struggle of 
the proletariat: "It is... necessary to overthrow 
all conditions in which man is a debased, an 
enslaved, an abandoned, desdained creature.” ! 


In Capital Marx provided an economic basis for the 
revolutionary destruction. of the dehumanizing condi- 
tions leading to the “alienation of man" and his con- 
version into a "talking tool". Struggle against the con- 
ditions that debase and oppress man is only possible as 
the struggle of the workers and all working people 
against capitalist exploitation. This conclusion flows in- 
evitably from Marx's economic studies. Genuinely hu- 
manist ideas found scientific expression in the theory 
of socialist revolution, socialism and communism, of 
which the theory of surplus value is the basis and 
“erystal nucleus”. By providing his conclusions with a 
scientific basis Marx set forth in Capital the laws of 
capitalist production and proved the inevitability of its 
replacement by an historically new mode of production— 
socialist and communist production. 

Marx showed that for capitalism to emerge it needed 
propertyless people who were completely separated from 
the means of production and who possessed only one 
commodity, their labour power, which the capitalist 
could buy and use in his enterprise. Therefore, along- 
side the emancipation of peasants from feudal bondage 


! Marx and Engels, Coll. Works, Vol. 3, p. 182, . 
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as a result of their class struggle, there takes place, 
during the emergence of the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction, one more process, that of the forcible depri- 
vation of the peasants of their land. [n England this 
process began in the late 15th century, the immediate 
impetus to it being an increased demand for wool on 
the part of big cloth manufactories. Sheep breeding re- 
quired pastures, and the landlords used peasants’ land 
for this purpose. When the ruined peasants, now va- 
gabonds and beggars, flocked to the towns of England, 
the state enacted a law against vagabondage notable for 
its severity. During the reign of Henry VIII in the 16th 
century, 72,000 people were execuled as vagabonds. In 
the 18th century dispossessed peasants were shut up in 
"workhouses", which because of the backbreaking labour 
and unbearable living conditions earned the name of 
"Houses of Terror". The colossal means necessary for 
the establishment of capitalist enterprises were obtained 
through the plunder of the colonies, the natives' labour 
in the gold and silver mines, and slave trade. 

Marx described how capital had emerged and devel- 
oped over the centuries, how it came into existence 
"dripping from head to foot, from every pore, with blood 
and dirt."! But how did capital grow and multiply, while 
the misery of the working masses remained unchanged 
or even worsened? 

This secret, which apologists of the bourgeoisie at 
that time shrouded with fairy-tales about the eternal and 
God.inspired nature of capitalism, and which even those 
bourgeois scientists who honestly sought to do so could 
not solve, was solved by Marx with the help of his 
theory of surplus value. He had alrcady worked out its 
basic features in the 1850's, and now, in Capital, he 
presented it in a systematic form. 

Marx showed in his work that the worker not only 
repays the capitalist enlrepreneurs expenses on the 
purchase of his labour power, but over and above that 
he also produces surplus value, which is approprialed 
by the capitalist and which constitutes the source of 
the wealth of the non-working classes: capitalists, finan- 
ciers, big merchants, the bureaucracy, etc. In Marx's time 
the worker had to toil for the capitalist for roughly 
half of his working day, and since then this unpaid por- 
tion of the working day has lengthened. 


! Karl. Marx, Capital, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 
1977, Vol. 1, p. 712. 
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Marx’s discoveries exposed bourgeois society as “a 
grandiose institution for the exploitation of ihe huge 
majority of the people by a smal, everdininishing 
minority." ! 


In explaining the mechanism of capitalist. exploita- 
tion, Marx showed that the appropriation by the capi- 
talist class of the surplus value produced by the work- 
ers is the basis of the capitalist mode of production. 
This appropriation fakes place in full conformity with 
the inherent laws of capitalism and above all the law of 
value. 


It follows from this that it is impossible to destroy 
the basis of capitalism - surplus value and the exploita- 
tion of the workers, which serves as the means of get- 
ting this surplus value—without destroying the capital- 
ist system itself. Doomed to failure, therefore, are al) 
attempts to organize a "slow metamorphosis” of capi- 
talism, to change its essence while leaving intact capi- 
talist surplus value and the capitalist. relations of pro- 
duction. 


With the development of capitalism the army of the 
working class grows. The latter's revolutionary strug- 
gle is the only means provided by history of abolish- 
ing capitalist. exploitation. Summing up the resulls of 
his research in Volume One of Capital, Marx wrote this 
well-known passage: “Along with the constantly dimin- 
ishing number of the magnates of capital, who usurp 
and monopolize all advantages of this process of trans- 
formation, grows the mass of misery, oppression, sla- 
very, degradation, exploitation; but with this teo grows 
the revolt of the working class, a class always increas- 
ing in numbers, and disciplined, united, organized by’ 
the very mechanism of the process of capitalist pro- 
duction itself. The monopoly of capital becomes a fet- 
ter upon the mode of production, which has sprung up 
and flourished along with it, and under it. Centraliza- 
tion of the means of production and socialization of 
labour at last reach a point where they become incom- 
patible with their capitalist integument. Thus integument 
is burst asunder. The knell of capitalist private prop- 
erty sounds, The expropriators are expropriated.” ? 


- 


! Marx and Engels, Sel. Works, Vol. 3, P- 87. 
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The bourgeois press tried to pass over Volume 
One of Capital in silence. But Marx and Engels 
‘succeeded in foiling this “conspiracy of silence”. 
“The ‘gallant’ vulgar economists are, neverthe- 
less, clever enough to be afraid of this book,” 
Engels wrote in 1867, "and will on no account 
start talking about it unless forced to do so.” ! 
To force the apologists of bourgeois economic 
science to enter into a debate and thereby to at- 
tract the attention of the public at large to the 
basic ideas set forth in Capital was Marx’s and 
Engels’ plan. Engels wrote several articles on 
the book. Marx personally supervised its trans- 
lation into other languages. 

In 1872 there appeared in St. Petersburg a 
Russian edition of Capital, the first translation 
of this work into any foreign language. When 
Marx received the translation the event was 
joyfully celebrated by him, his associates and 
his family. An important part in organizing 
the publication was played by the Russian rev- 
olutionary G.A. Lopatin, who made a special 
trip to London to see Marx and discuss it with 
him. Marx spoke with great respect of the young 
revolutionary and future translator of Capital 
into Russian, 

Capital owed its appearance in Russia to an 
almost comic miscalculation on the part of the 
reactionary tsarist censorship. The censor who 
authorized the publication of Capital predicted 
that "few people would read,.. it because of its 
strictly mathematical form." Very soon the tsar- 
ist authorities saw that the censor had been 
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wrong (all 3,000 copies of the first Russian 
edition were quickly sold) and hastened to ban 
Marx's work. 

Until the end of his life Marx went on with 
his economic research, working on manuscripts 
which subsequently constituted the second and 
third volumes of his principal work. But these 
volumes were not destined to appear in his life- 
time. 

Marx's striving to generalize the latest dev- 
elopments in various spheres, to “theoretically 
consume” new facts, led him to rewrite over and 
over again many parts of the second and third 
volumes. “I should under no circumstances have 
published the second volume before the present 
English industrial crisis had reached its cli- 
max... It is therefore necessary to watch the 
present course of things until their maturity be- 
fore you can ‘consume’ them ‘productively’, I 
mean ‘theoretically’, ” ! 

In 1869 Marx began to study Russian in 
order to use Russian sources in Capital, His li- 
brary contained a large number of books on 
Russia his friends had sent him. They were care- 
fully studied by him and covered with notes. 

While elaborating the theory of ground-rent 
Marx undertook a special study of agrarian rela- 
lions in Russia. "... Russia... was to play the 
same role in the part dealing with ground-rent 
that England played in Book I in connection 
with industrial wage-labour,” 2 Engels wrote in 
the Preface to Capital. 

When he came to analyzing the growth of 
the antagonistic contradictions of capitalism and 


1 Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, p. 296. 
* Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. 3, p. 7. 
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the laws governing its development Marx grew 
convinced that the United States should be- 
come the main object of his investigations in 
this sphere. His scientific analysis of capitalist 
development in that country was of tremend- 
ous importance, for in the United States at that 
time there were many utopian projects for turn- 
ing all workers into small proprietors. Marx 
noted the rapid expansion of large American 
companies that controlled industry, commerce, 
railways and finance. 

Having uncovered the secrets of capitalist ex- 
ploitation and discovered the economic laws un- 
derlying the development of capitalism, Marx 
raised the theory of scientific communism to the 
level of genuine science. He used every new con- 
clusion he had reached in the course of eco- 
nomic research to substantiate his conclusions 
relating to socialist revolution and revolutionary 
transition to socialist and communist ‘society. 

The theoretical propositions on communist 
society underwent further development in Capi- 
tal. According to Marx, it is communist produc- 
tion relations that provide full scope for the 
development of society's productive forces. Un- 
der communism production is regulated by the 
requirements of society and controlled by it. 
The widest possible use is made of scientilic 
and technical achievements. 

With the abolition of private landownership 
a basis is created for society's control over the 
production of raw materials and agricultural 
produce. Spontaneous capitalist production is re- 
placed by economic planning, by conscious con- 
trol and regulation of production in the interests 
of society as a whole. Marx stressed that in the 
new society a principle of time-saving and 
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strict accounting of labour expenditure and con- 
sumed products will become a law. 

Marx had set himself the task of developing 
all the volumes of Capital as an "artistic whole" 
and to present them to the public in as unified 
form as possible. Before the printing of the first 
book, he had already written a rough draft of 
the two following books. After September 1867 
he immediately returned to work on these man- 
uscripts. Dut he was not granted the opportu- 
nity to make them ready for the printer. Death 
claimed him before he could complete the task. 

It was Engels who undertook to complete 
the major scientific work of his friend and com- 
rade and to see them through the printing. 

Engels regarded completion of the work on 
Capital and the publication of its second and 
third volumes as his most important task in 
life. He performed the immense job of decipher- 
ing and copying the manuscripts, bringing them 
together into a single whole, making numerous 
editorial corrections and filling in the gaps. 

Speaking of Engels' role in preparing the sec- 
ond and third volumes of Capital for publica- 
tion, Lenin wrote: “... by publishing volumes 
II and III of Capital Engels erected a majestic 
monument to the genius who had been his 
friend, a monument on which, without intend- 
ing it, he indelibly carved his own name. In- 
deed these two volumes of Capital are the work 
of two men: Marx and Engels." ! 

Volume Two appeared in 1885 and Volume 
Three, in 1894. But Engels did not live to com- 
plete the preparation of all of Marx's economic 
manuscripts for publication. The fourth volume 
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of Marx’s principal work, Theories of Surplus- 
Value, was published only in the 20th century: 
its first complete edition was put out in the So- 
viet Union in 1954-61. 

Lenin thoroughly studied Capital and great- 
ly contributed to the popularization of its ideas. 
In the conditions of the new epoch Lenin en- 
riched Marxist economic theory with his doc- 
trine on imperialism as the last stage in the 
development of capitalism. In his studies of the 
laws of imperialist society Lenin constantly 
stressed that the laws of capitalism discovered 
by Marx were valid also during the imperialist 
stage. 

As Marx himself said, “. . .it is undoubtedly the 
most terrible missile ever aimed at the heads of 
the bourgeois (the landowners included)."! The 
objective laws operating in society and trends 
occurring in revolutionary transformations were 
revealed in Capital with such precision that the 
actual revolutionary transformations that sub- 
sequently took place in the world can be des- 
cribed as a "chain reaction" triggered off by 
the explosion of this missile. 

Capital, as, indeed, the whole of Marx's doc- 
trine, was put to a strict historical test by the 
Great October Socialist Revolution in Russia, 
which furnished irrefutable proof of its correct- 
ness. 


! Marx and Engels, Works, Russ. ed., Vol. 31, p. 453. 


Head of the International 
Working Men's Association 


The rapid development of capitalism and the 
growing concentration of workers in large cap- 
italist enterprises were bringing about condi- 
tions that made workers become aware of their 
own class interests. As Marx and Engels had 
predicted in the Manifesto, capitalist develop- 
ment was giving rise to a striving for national 
and international unity among the workers. 
Their sympathy with their class brothers was 
prompting them to join efforts on a national and 
international scale. Thus conditions ripened for 
the founding of the First International—the In- 
ternational Working Men's Association. 

In describing the historical situation in which 
the International came into being, Engels 
wrote: "The labour movement in various coun- 
_tries of Europe had so far regained strength 
that Marx could entertain the idea of realizing 
a long-cherished wish: the foundation of a 
Workers' Association embracing the most ad- 
vanced countries of Europe and America, which 
would demonstrate bodily, so to speak, the in- 
ternational character of the socialist movement 
both to the workers themselves and to the bour- 
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geois and the governments—for the encourage- 
ment and strengthening of the proletariat, for 
striking fear into the hearts of its enemies." ! 

The several hundred participants in the meet- 
ing, which was held at St. Martin's Hall of Lon- 
don on September 28, 1864, included English, 
French, German, Italian and Swiss workers and 
revolutionary émigrés from European countries. 
The meeting had been convened to voice soli- 
darity with the Polish uprising of 1863. 

Marx readily accepted the invitation of the 
leaders of English workers' organizations to at- 
tend the meeting. Forward-looking workers in 
Germany, England, France and other countries 
were well acquainted with his name, with the 
part he played in the revolution of 1848-49, and 
with his activity as head of the Communist 
League. Many of those present at the meeting 
had read Marx's works and revolutionary publi- 
cistic writings and knew of his fearless criti- 
cism of the home and foreign policies of the ru- 
ling classes. In all his printed works and state- 
ments Marx adhered to a consistently interna- 
tionalist stand. 

As he listened to the speakers at the meet- 
ing Marx was strengthened in his conviction that 
the struggle for labour unity was entering a 
new stage, that the time was ripe to found a 
new international proletarian organization. 

The meeting enthusiastically adopted a deci- 
sion to set up an International Working Men's 
Association to defend the common interests of 
the working class. Marx was elected to the Com- 
mittee (subsequently known as the Central 
Council and then the General Council) and to 
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the Sub-Committee to draft the provisional rules 
and programme. 

IHness prevented Marx from taking part in 
the drafting of these documents, and when they 
were submitted for discussion he felt compelled 
to reject them, for they, ou the one hand, des- 
cribed the tasks of the working class too hazi- 
ly and, on the other, would have turned tlie 
new organization into a conspiratorial society, 
which had long been rendered obsolete by his- 
tory. 

After a lengthy discussion the Committee en- 
trusted the drafts to Marx for revision. The 
main problem was how to set out the principles 
of scientific communism in a form that would 
take into account numerous trends in the la- 
bour movement and at the same time include 
the clearly-stated revolutionary goal of the pro- 
letariat. Marx virtually rewrote the Provisional 
Rules and the Inaugural Address of the Inter- 
national. These programme documents were un- 
animously approved by the General Council. 
They contained precise formulations of the 
basic ideas underlying the theory of scientific 
communism: 

"To conquer political power has... become 
the great duty of the working class... 

"One element of success they possess— num- 
bers; but numbers weigh in the scales only 
when combined in unity and led by knowledge. 

"o.. Hired labour is but a transitory and in- 
ferior form, destined to be superseded by tle 
labour of association, in which the work is per- 
formed with willing hands, a vigorous spirit and 
a joyful heart." ! 


! Karl Marr. A Biography, Verlag Zeit im Bild, Dres- 
den, 1968, p. 253. 
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"... Production on a large scale, and in ac- 
cord with the demands of modern science, may 
be carried on without the existence of a class 
of masters. .. 

*"... The means of labour need not be mo- 
nopolized as a means of domination over... the 
labouring man himself...” ! 

The Rules pointed out that “the emancipation 
of the working class must be won by the work- 
ing class itself; that the struggle for the eman- 
cipation of the working class is not a struggle 
for class privileges and monopoly, but for equal 
rights and duties and the destruction of all class 
rule."? These formulations, so couched as to 
be understandable to a broad section of workers, 
served as the theoretical basis for defining the 
aims and tasks of the International. It was sta- 
ted in the Rules that the Association was es- 
tablished to provide "a central medium of com- 
munication and co-operation between Working 
Men's Societies existing in different countries, 
and aiming at the same end, viz., the protection, 
advancement, and complete emancipation of the 
working class." 3 

When working out the programme documents 
of the International Marx rejected any manifes- 
tations of sectarian rigidity as well as any va- 
cillations in the face of the inevitable ideolog- 
ical clashes with opportunistic views. His guid- 
ing line was the need to forge proletarian unity 
in joint actions and discussions, proceeding from 


! The General Council of the First International. 
1864-1866, p. 285. 
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what the different proletarian organizations and 
trends had in common, i.e., from what united 
the workers of all countries. His approach was 
based on experience, which showed above all 
that the workers of one single country were po- 
werless without the solidarity of the workers of 
other countries, that to wage a successful strug- 
gle the working class needed an independent pro- 
letarian organization and that the emancipation 
of the working class was to be achieved by the 
working class itself. “Past experience has 
shown," Marx wrote in the Inaugural Address, 
that "disregard of that bond of brotherhood 
which ought to exist between the workmen of 
different countries, and incite them to stand 
firmly by each other in all their struggles for 
emancipation, will be chastised by the common 
discomfiture of their incoherent efforts." ! 

Marx attached great importance to the strug- 
gle of the working class against the foreign pol- 
icy of the ruling classes, which pursues “crim- 
inal designs, playing upon national prejudi- 
ces, and squandering in piratical wars the peo- 
ple's blood and treasure.” 2 This policy sets the 
workers of one country against those of another 
and is incompatible with their interests. The 
working class must get behind the secrets of 
international politics, keep a watch on the 
foreign policy acts of their respective govern- 
ments, and counteract them if necessary. It is 
part of the general struggle for the emancipa- 
tion of the working classes, Marx pointed out, 
to fight for a foreign policy that will ensure that 
-the laws governing relations between nations 
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will be the simple laws of morality and jus- 
tice. 

The supreme organ of the International was 
its congress, which was convened annually, and 
in the interim between congresses, the General 
Council, which consisted of representatives of 
workers’ organizations of different countries and 
whose function was to co-ordinate the activity 
of the various organizations of the International. 

Marx firmly opposed the anarchists’ attempts 
to turn the General Council into a "mere cor- 
respondence committee" and their demand that 
all forms of party discipline should be aban- 
doned. In order to wage an effective struggle 
against trends in the International that were hos- 
tile to the proletariat, the General Council was 
vested with the power to expel individual sec- 
tions from the International, pending a decision 
of the next congress. Questions submitted by the 
General Council were to be discussed by the con- 
gress in the first place. 

At congresses, General Council meetings and 
in the local organizations, the principle of the 
subordination of the minority to the majority 
was observed. Amendments to the Rules re- 
quired a two-thirds majority of the congress de- 
legates to be ratified. 

When drafting the documents of the Interna- 
tional Marx believed that the forces that unite 
the working class—the forces of proletarian in- 
ternationalism—would prevail in the labour move- 
ment. The internationalist character of the 
working class, the need for joint action to at- 
tain its aims, international proletarian ideology 
were to ensure, in the course of the development 
of the working-class movement, the complete 
triumph of proletarian internationalism over the 
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Marx and Engels among workers (from a painting). 


ideology of bourgeois nationalism and chauvin- 
ism, over the capitalist governments’ policy of 
pitting the workers of different countries against 
one another. At the same time, Marx realized 
that the ideas of proletarian internationalism do 
not evolve and spread by themselves, without 
any struggle or effort. The ideology of prole- 
tarian internationalism, based on a scientific 
knowledge of the general laws governing the 
development of the working-class movement, can 
reach the masses only as a result of persistent 
political educational work among them, of strug- 
gle against the influence of bourgeois and pet- 
ty-bourgeois ideology. These conclusions drawn 
by Marx form the basis of his doctrine on pro- 
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letarian internationalism, which became the 
ideological banner of the International Work- 
ing Men’s Association. 

Every Tuesday Marx took part in meetings of 
the General Council. He strove to call its atten- 
tion to the most important problems concerning 
the working-class and liberation movement and 
world political developments which had a direct 
bearing on the interests of the mass of working 
people, The Council regularly discussed meas- 
ures to help striking workers and questions of en- 
listing new contingents of the working class into 
the International. Its agenda often included 
theoretical discussions of such problems as the 
role of economic struggle and combined econom- 
ic and political struggle, the importance of po- 
litical freedoms, problems of landownership, etc. 

There operated, in fact, through the General 
Council, a working-class opposition to the cap- 
italist governments; on all major issues of in- 
ternational life it counterposed to the policy of 
the ruling classes the principles of proletarian 
policy that accorded with the interests of all 
working people. 

On the General Council Marx was Correspond- 
ing Secretary for Germany, the Netherlands and 
from 1870 on, for Russia as well. But owing to 
his qualities as an unsurpassed theoretician and 
revolutionary spokesman he was the actual ideo- 
logical and political leader of the General Coun- 
cil. He skilfully directed its activity, and helped 
its members to acquire theoretical knowledge 
and political experience. Marx closely followed 
the workers’ press as well as the socialist, de- 
mocratic and bourgeois press of many countries 
and maintained correspondence with scores of 
working-class and liberation-movement leaders. 
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"He was overloaded with work for the Inter- 
national,’ Marx’s associate Friedrich Lessner 
said in his reminiscences. “He wrote all the ma- 
nifestos, addresses and other material that was 
published for the International. Besides there 
was his very bulky correspondence... Marx sat- 
isfied all these claims without any compensa- 
tion, although he had to struggle desperately 
for his own existence.” ! Marx's activity was 
aimed at promoting, above all, the consolidation 
of independent class organizations of the proleta- 
riat in various countries and the international 
unity of its different contingents, a rise in the 
ideological, political and organizational level of 
the working-class movement, its assimilation of 
the ideas of scientific communism. 


* * * 


In 1866 an economic crisis again hit the Eu- 
ropean countries. Unemployment, sharp rises in 
food prices because of poor harvests and the 
onset of famine heightened social tensions. A 
new wave of strikes began. 

The General Council, headed by Marx, was at 
the centre of the workers’ strike movement in 
different countries. With its help, strikers re- 
ceived material assistance from workers of other 
countries. A role of vast importance was played 
by messages of working-class solidarity and the 
struggle against strike-breakers. 

The General Council actively participated in 
the campaigns of solidarity with striking en- 
gine-drivers, type-setters and building workers 
of Geneva, bronze workers of Paris, cigar fac- 
tory workers of Antwerp, and many others. 


! Reminiscences of Marr and Engels, p. 162. 
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Marx strove to make the General Council mem- 
bers and, indeed, all participants in the work- 
ing-class movement realize that the strike move- 
ment provided a testing ground for proletarian 
solidarity and was a guarantee of its success in 
the political struggle. At meetings of the Gen- 
eral Council Marx made a case for economic 
struggle by the workers. The debate was occa- 
sioned by the speech of a member of the Gen- 
eral Council who argued that any rise in wages 
was bound to result in a rise in the prices of 
consumer goods, and that for this reason the 
struggle for higher wages was not only futile. 
but also harmful as it pushed the workers in 
a wrong direction. These arguments, which coin- 
cided with the views of some trade union lead- 
ers and exponents of bourgeois "vulgar" polit- 
ical economy, were welcomed by some General 
Council members who were inclined to reach a 
compromise with the employers. Realizing how 
serious the consequences of a refusal to fight for 
higher wages could be, Marx decided to explain 
to the General Council the basic propositions 
of Capital, which was yet to be published, so 
as to help its members understand the necessity 
of the workers' struggle for higher wages. 
Marx delivered his report, which was sub- 
sequently published under the title Wages, Price 
and Profit, at General Council meetings on June 
20 and 27, 1865. Describing the dialectical eco- 
nomic mechanism of the formation of value, 
Marx showed that an increase in wages could 
not affect the cost of the commodity. He praised 
the positive role of the English trade unions as 
centres of resistance to capital, but pointed out 
that they limited their activity to waging gue- 
rilla warfare against some aspects of the exist- 
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ing system instead of using their organized for- 
ces as a lever for abolishing the system of wage- 
labour as a whole. 

The activity of the International made many 
workers change their views, Their fear of com- 
petition for jobs with other workers gave way 
to a realization of the identity of their tasks and 
interests, to an awareness of the strength of the 
working class. When a worker resisted single- 
handed the organized system of capitalists his 
protest was an expression of desperation: he ex- 
pected reprisals from his employer and feared 
competition on the part of the army of unem- 
ployed. As a result of the International's activ- 
ity in the period of the strike movement of the 
1860's workers began to say proudly that there 
were millions of them, not competitors, but com- 
rades in struggle. It was Marx who provided a 
theoretical basis for the internationalist world 
outlook and who educated the masses on its 
principles, 

Expressing the capitalists’ fear of organized 
labour, the bourgeois press started fabricating 
legends about the International's fabulous 
"wealth", about its having millions of members 
organized as a military force and ready to des- 
troy the civilized world on orders of the Gen- 
eral Council. Repelling the slanderous attacks 
of the bourgeois press, Marx noted that “to 
speak of secret instructions from London as of 
decrees on questions of faith and morality ema- 
nating from some centre of papal dominion and 
intrigue means to betray a complete failure to 
understand the essence of the International.” ! 
As for its financial. means, they constituted in 
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reality a constantly growing negative quantity. 
The membership dues were minimal (one pen- 
ny per annum per member) and were paid irre- 
gularly, while receipts from the sale of the In- 
ternational’s published documents, written for 
the most part by Marx, were also insignificant. 

Marx devoted much effort to developing the 
class consciousness of the English proletariat, 
to overcoming the influence of the Right-wing 
leaders of the English labour movement and to 
directing it along the road of political struggle. 
He sought to turn the English trade unions into 
militant workers’ organizations, to make their 
policy genuinely proletarian, independent of the 
bourgeoisie. The General Councils role in or- 
ganizing relief for the strikers was appreciated 
by English trade unionists. Already in the first 
two years of its existence the International was 
joined by the type-setters, cigar-makers and 
cabinet-makers of London and other trade unions. 
Important work was performed by the General 
Council among unskilled and low-skilled work- 
ers—sections of the working class which had no 
labour aristocracy and were only beginning to 
form trade unions. A major success in the pro- 
pagation of the ideas of the International was 
scored when it was joined by the 30,000-strong 
navvies' union. 

Marx regarded it as important that the In- 
ternational should take part in the struggle for 
universal suffrage in England. 

He pointed out that “the working class is 
sufficiently advanced and organized to be able 
to utilize the universal right to vote in its own 
interests," ! 


! Marx and Engels, Works, Russ. ed., Vol. 17, p. 438. 
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On the General Council's initiative a Reform 
League was set up to provide guidance to the 
electoral reform campaign. Marx prevailed upon 
the League to put forward the radical demand 
for universal suffrage for the entire adult male 
population of the country, The campaign devel- 
oped into a mass movement in which the En- 
glish working class took a notable part. 

The General Council's first foreign policy act 
was to send an address to Abraham Lincoln fol- 
lowing his re-election as President of the USA, 
In it Marx wrote that the slaveholders’ rebel- 
lion in the United States was an expression of 
the striving of the ruling classes to turn back 
the wheels of history, to rob the working people 
of the rights they had already won. In its reply 
printed in the English bourgeois newspaper The 
Times, the US government said that the United 
States derived fresh strength in. its struggle 
against the slaveholders from the support and 
sincere sympathy of the European workers. The 
address of the General Council to Lincoln was 
convincing evidence that the International pur- 
sued a policy that was free of sectarianism and 
consistently democratic and that it supported 
progressive and democratic movements every- 
where. 

Marx resolutely pursued in the International 
a policy of support for national-liberation move- 
ments, stressing the need for pooling the ef- 
forts of the working class of the colonial powers 
and the peoples of the colonies. 

For instance, Marx denounced the English 
bourgeoisie's policy of inciting national and re- 
ligious strife between English and lrish work- 
ers. He pointed out that in the split of the pro- 
letariat resided the abiding might of capital. 
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",.. England today is seeing a repetition of what 
happened on a monstrous scale in ancient Rome. 
Any nation that oppresses another forges ils 
own chains," ! Marx wrote, 

In 1867 there was a resurgence of the libe- 
ration movement in Ireland. A clandestine or- 
ganization of petty-bourgeois revolutionaries ad- 
vanced a slogan: Ireland for the Irish! We want 
a republic! Land to the people! But an attempt- 
ed armed uprising headed by the Fenians was 
brutally suppressed by the English government. 
The repression was intensified after the Irish 
revolutionaries tried to free their arrested com- 
rades. The bourgeois press poured slander on 
the Irish liberation movement which affected 
many English workers, who saw in the Irish 
émigrés their competitors in the wage-labour 
market. 

On Marx's initiative the International boldly 
came out in defence of the Irish revolutionaries. 
Its members attended meetings of solidarity 
with them, contributed articles to the press and 
iook part in discussions at General Council 
meetings; all this helped to expose the campaign 
of slander. 

The Irish liberation movement failed, but in 
supporting it the International furthered the 
growth of political consciousness among the En- 
glish workers. 

Marx and Engels consistently propagated in 
the International the principles of the proleta- 
rian foreign policy outlined in the Inaugural Ad- 
dress of the International Working Men's Asso- 
ciation. Marx regarded the international unity of 
the working class as a powerful obstacle to 
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wars of aggression. Addressing his associates, 
delegates to the Brussels Congress of the Inter- 
national, Marx said in 1868, with reference to 
the menace of war between France and Ger- 
many: "The resolution which should be adopted, 
it seems, would simply have to say ...that on 
behalf of the working class the congress pro- 
tests and denounces the originators of the 
war..." 

That was one more indication that Marx was 
confident that the time would come when an 
organized and strong working class would exert 
a decisive influence on the course of events. 

During the period of the International's activ- 
ity (1864-72), two conferences (in London) 
and five congresses took place. Marx took a di- 
rect part in the two London conferences (1865 
and 1871) and in the llague Congress (1872). 

The first, Geneva Congress (September 1866) 
was attended by 60 delegates from 25 sections 
and 13 affiliated societies, ? among them repre- 
sentatives of the workers of England, France, 
Germany and Switzerland. The General Coun- 
cil delegates who were to take part in the Ge- 
neva Congress received from Marx his "Instruc- 
tions for the Delegates of the Provisional Gene- 
ral Council on Different Questions", which out- 
lined a concrete programme for the Internation- 
als activity in the immediate future. 

Guided by this document the congress adopted 
a resolution on the need to work for the intro- 


! Karl Marx. A Biography, Progress Publishers, p. 446. 

2 The Rules of the International provided for the ad- 
mission of both individual members, who formed sec- 
tions united in national federations. and trade unions 
and other workers’ societies, which enjoyed the rights 
of sections. 
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Marx speaks at the Hague Congress (from a painting). 


duction of legislation on an eight-hour working 
day and protection of child, juvenile and female 
labour, as well as resolutions on trade unions, 
co-operatives, etc. In the congress resolutions 
the trade unions were spoken of as mass fight- 
ing organizations of the proletariat which must 
set as their supreme goal the complete eman- 
cipation of the working class. The congress 
pointed out the importance of economic strug- 
gle, called for a merger of political and economic 
struggle, and approved the Rules and Inaugural 
Address of the International. 

In tlie course of the International's activity it 
became increasingly clear that it was necessary 
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to formulate guiding principles for the future 
development of the working-class movement. The 
Third Congress of the International at Brussels 
(1868) was largely devoted to this task. It was 
attended by 99 delegates from England, France, 
Germany, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy and 
Spain. 

The class battles of 1866-68 had lent a special 
urgency to the question of the proletariat's at- 
titude to capitalist property. There were heated 
debates on capitalist private ownership of the 
instruments and means of production, on land- 
ownership, and on forms of property in the fu- 
ture society in sections of the International and 
at General Council meetings. 

Questions of the form of property under so- 
cialism and communism have always been in 
the focus of Marxist theory, for therein lies the 
essence of the relations of production. It is 
stated in the Manifesto that "the theory of the 
Communists may be summed up in the single 
sentence: Abolition of private property." ! The 
resolution of the Brussels Congress on convert- 
ing the instruments and means of production 
into collective property initiated a new stage in 
the spread of the ideas of Marxism in the In- 
ternational. Its socialist platform was given more 
concrete form and thus strengthened. A reso- 
lution, drafted by Marx, said that the develop- 
ment of machine production was creating the 
material conditions necessary for the replace- 
ment of the system of wage-labour by a truly 
socialist system of production. The Brussels 
Congress of the International showed that the 
ideas of scientific communism were gradually 
winning over the advanced workers. 

! Marx and Engels, Sel. Works, Vol. 1, p. 120. 
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Early in 1870, in Geneva, Russian revolutio- 
nary émigrés set up a Russian Section of the 
International, and asked Marx to be the Cor- 
responding Secretary of the General Council for 
Russia. In his reply to the members of the Rus- 
sian section, Marx wrote: “I am pleased to ac- 
cept your proposal to take on the honourable 
duty of being your representative on the Gene- 
ral Council.” $ 

Marx was a regular reader of the Russian 
section’s newspaper Narodnoye dyelo. Me sys- 
tematically informed the members of the sec- 
tion about the activity of the General Council, 
encouraging their participation in its work. 

In addition to the Narodnoye dyelo, which was 
circulated among activists of the Russian revo- 
lutionary movement, the section. published the 
series Biblioteka Mezhdunarodnogo Tovarish- 
chestva Rabochikh (Library of the International 
Working Men’s Association), which included the 
most important documents of the International. 

On July 19, 1870, war broke out between 
France and Prussia. The ruling classes of both 
countries had long been secretly preparing for 
it. Marx had long forseen that the adventurer 
Napoleon HII and the Prussian Junker Bismarck, 
who was bent on unifying Germany “by blood 
and iron”, would embark on policies leading to 
an armed conflict. The Bonaparte government 
hoped that military victories would help to bol- 
ster its regime and enable it to weather the deep 
internal political crisis. For her part. Prussia 
sought to weaken France by seizing the prov- 
inces of Alsace and Lorraine which were rich 
in iron ore and important strategically. 
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The Franco-Prussian war came as a complete 
surprise to a vast number of people so that the 
reports about its outbreak were not believed at 
first. Caught unawares, the working class of 
France was not able to put any active resistance 
to it. There was an upsurge of chauvinistic and 
hourgeois-nationalistic sentiments in both coun- 
tries, Only the International, with Marx at the 
head, sticked to its principles. At that crucial 
juncture Marx called upon the working class of 
different countries to combat militarism, An 
“Address of the General Council of the Inter- 
national Working Men’s Association”, written 
by Marx, evoked a wide response among the 
workers and helped them avoid being swayed 
by chauvinistic passions or taken in by the 
spurious war propaganda intended to cover up 
the aggressive character of the war. 

Militarism and wars of conquest are incom- 
patible with the interests of the proletariat— 
such was tlie central idea of the Address. Coun- 
tering the militarist propaganda, Marx reiterat- 
ed the humanistic anti-war principles of the In- 
ternational, which was working to make “the 
simple laws of morality and justice which should 
regulate relations between private persons the 
supreme laws of relations between nations." ! 

Marx firmly believed that the German and 
French workers would fulfil their international- 
ist duty, and he was not disappointed. Mass 
meetings of protest against the war took place 
in many cities of both countries, and Marx not- 
ed with pride that they were encouraging man- 
ifestations of proletarian internationalism. He 
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concluded the General Council's Address with 
these words: “This great fact, unparalleled in 
the history of the past, opens the vista of a 
brighter future. It proves that in contrast to old 
society, with its economical miseries and its 
political delirium, a new society is springing up, 
whose international rule will be Peace, because 
its national ruler will be everywhere the same — 
Labour!" 1 

Marx was engrossed with practical activities 
in those days; in particular, he explained to the 
French and German members of the Internation- 
al the true nature of the war. 


There was, however, a happy event for Marx: 
the end of the nearly twenty-years’ separation 
from his dearest friend. At last, Engels was 
able to wind up his commercial affairs in Man- 
chester, and in mid-September in 1870 he took 
up permanent residence in London, moving to 
à house in the neighbourhood of Marx's flat. 


Now Engels came to see Marx almost every 
day. Before that letters had been the principal 
means of exchanging opinions on questions of 
interest to them. Now they would have discus- 
sions lasting for hours in Marx's study or on 
long walks in the environs of the city. 

On Marx's suggestion, Engels was taken on 
the General Council. Very soon, thanks to his 
erudition, his command of languages and poli- 
tical acumen, as well as to his talent of a po- 
litical leader, he became indespensable. At first 
he performed the duties of Corresponding Se- 
cretary for Belgium and then for Spain, Italy, 
Portugal and Denmark. Having broken free 
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from the “Egyptian bondage"! of his commer- 
cial office, Engels felt himself to be "an enti- 
rely different. fellow, and ten years younger". ? 
It was the same for Marx, now that he had his 
friend daily at his side. 


* * * 


From the first days of the war Marx. had al- 
ready foreseen what ils consequences, namely the 
victory of Prussia and her allies over France, 
which had been weakened as a result of corrup- 
tion and mismanagement during Napoleon III's 
reign, would be. 

On September 2, 1870, at Sedan, Napoleon 
HI with his 100,000-strong army surrendered. 
Forty-eight hours later, a republic was pro- 
claimed in P'aris. 

Marx realized that in such conditions Prussia 
would try to annex French territories. Her troops 
soon started advancing on Paris, although 
France no longer represented a threat to her. 
The new situation demanded new tactical prin- 
ciples for guiding the activities of the Interna- 
tional and the working-class movement. 

On instructions from the General Council, 
Marx wrote a second "Address on the Franco- 
Prussian War", in which he principally attack- 
ed the annexation plans of the Prussian mili- 
tarists and the new German big bourgeoisie. He 
urged the German working class to do every- 
thing to prevent the annexation and secure the 
conclusion of an honourable peace with the 
French bourgeois republic. 


! Marx and Engels, Works, Russ. ed., Vol. 32, p. 264. 
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his daughters, Jenny, Eleanor and Laura, and En- 


Marx, 
gels. 


The revolutionary upsurge of the masses had 
been taken advantage of by the big bourgeoisie. 
Marx noted in the Address: "...we hail the ad- 
vent of the Republic in France, but at the same 
time we labour under misgivings... That Repu- 
blic had not subverted the throne, but only 
taken its place that become vacant... Some of 
their. (the new government's— £d.) first acts 
go far to show that they have inherited. from 
the Empire, not only ruins, but also its dread 
of the working class.” ! 

Marx called upon the French working class 
resolutely to use all their republican freedoms 
to strengthen their class organization. 


The socio-economic and political crisis in 
France deepened after her military defeats. The 
new republican government had either to con- 
tinue along the road of capitulation or to arm 
the people and organize nationwide resistance 
to the aggressor. Catering to the class interests 
of the bourgeoisie and fearing an armed people, 
the government adopted a policy of capitula- 
tion. Because of this and of its betrayal of the 
national interests, the French people called it 
the "government of national treason”. 


At the end of January 1871, after a siege that 
lasted several months, Paris surrendered. At 
Versailles the German Empire was proclaimed, 
and the Prussian King Wilhelm I became the 
German Emperor. German unification was car- 
ried out with Prussia playing the dominant role, 
which Jed to a further strengthening of the po- 
sitions of Prussian militarism, with the disas- 
trous consequences that ensued. 
soe 
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On February 28 a preliminary peace treaty 
was concluded, under which France ceded Alsace 
and most of Lorraine, and had to pay an indem- 
nity of 5,000 million francs. But suddenly this 
course of events, which the ruling classes re- 
garded as natural under the circumstances, was 
disrupted. On ,March 18, 1871, the workers of 
Paris took power into their own hands. A red 
banner was hoisted over the City Hall. 

How did the revolution in Paris begin? In 
the early hours of the morning on March 18 the 
Thiers government, objecting to the fact that 
the National Guard, which consisted mainly of 
workers, had secured the right to keep their arms 
even after the surrender, ordered its troops to 
take cannons from the Guard. But this attempt 
failed. The whole of the working population of 
Paris took to the streets. Many of the soldiers 
dispatched by the government fraternized with 
workers and artisans. 

Thiers lost his nerve and fled from the capital 
to Versailles. A general election was called, and 
on March 26 the Council of the Commune was 
elected as the highest organ of power. Two days 
later, at a mass meeting held in front of the 
City Hall the Commune was officially proclaim- 
ed. For the first time in history the working 
class came to power. 

Marx hailed the Paris Commune and defend- 
ed it from all attacks on the part of its oppo- 
nents. “What flexibility, what historical initia- 
tive, what a capacity for sacrifice in these Pa- 
risians!" he wrote to his friends in Germany. 
"After six months of hunger and. ruin, caused 
by internal treachery even more than by the ex- 
ternal enemy, they rise, in the face of the Prus- 
sian bayonets, as if there had never been a war 
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hetween France and Germany and the enemy 
were not still at the gates of Paris! History has 
no other example of such greatness!" ! 

Marx regarded the Paris Commune as an ideo- 
logical offspring of tlie International, as an out- 
come of the development of the French work- 
ing-class movement in the [560s, which was 
considerably influenced by the ideas of the In- 
ternational. 

Already on March 21. the General Council 
heard Engels! report on the Paris revolution, Ou 
Marx’s suggestion special envoys were dispat- 
ched to seek the English workers’ support for 
the Commune. In his speeches at General 
Council meetings, Marx tirelessly pointed to the 
class character of the Paris revolution. “I have 
written several hundred letters in support of your 
cause to every corner of the world in which we 
have branches,"? he wrote to members of the 
Commune, 

Marx considered that on the whole the situa- 
tion was not favourable for the revolution of 
March 18. Troops of the Prussian army, which 
had occupied a greater part of the country, 
were at the walls of Paris. However, for some 
time after the revolution he thought that a vic- 
tory of the Paris insurgents was possible. A 
resolute suppression of the counter-revolution 
and a march on Versailles, where the Thiers 
government and the entire Paris nobility had 
taken refuge, could consolidate the victory of 
the Parisians and help spread the revolution to 
all parts of the conntry. It emerged later that 
Thiers had had 27,000 extremely demoralized 
———— 
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soldiers, against whom Paris could dispatch 
more than 100,000 highly committed National 
Guardsmen. 

From the very beginning Marx saw that the 
new revolutionary power had a proletarian class 
content. 

From the declaration of revolutionary power, 
“To the French People", Marx copied the state- 
ment that the Commune was working to des- 
troy “militarism, bureaucratism, exploitation... 
monopoly, privileges—everything to which the 
proletariat owes ils slavery...” t 

He studied with particular care steps taken 
by the Commune that were of political and so- 
cio economic significance, such as the replace- 
ment of the standing army, which served the 
interests of the reactionary forces, by the gen- 
eral arming of the people, and the abolition 
of the bourgeois machinery of state. Marx knew 
that the Commune had adopted decrees on the 
abolition of rent, on labour protection and em- 
ployment, on turning over idle enterprises aban- 
doned by their owners to workers' associations. 
Mis attention was also attracted by the fact that 
the Council of the Commune had appointed 
thousands of workers to responsible posts. These 
new deputies and state officials were elected 
and could, in turn, be recalled. They not only 
discussed and adopted laws, but also carried 
them out themselves. The turning of the peo- 
ple's representatives into the genuinely high- 
est bearers of power—that was something quite 
unprecedented, Here, in Paris, revolutionary 
practice had given the answer to an important 
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question of what the proletarian dictatorship 
should be like. 

With a feeling of tremendous pride in what 
had been achieved by the working class, Marx 
wrote in a letter: “With the struggle in Paris 
the struggle of the working class against the 
capitalist class and its state has entered upon a 
new phase. Whatever the immediate outcome 
may be, a new point of departure of worldwide 
importance has been gained.” ! 

As Paris had been blockaded by the troops 
of Thiers and Prussia Marx could get little re- 
liable information. He compared newspaper re- 
ports to glean facts from the muddy torrents of 
slander and thus to gain a correct idea of the 
events taking place in the French capital. But 
even in such conditions Marx was doing all he 
could to maintain contact with the Communards. 

By a decision of the General Council, Auguste 
Serraillier, a member of the Council, was sent 
to Paris, and there he took an active part in the 
work of the Commune. Many letters to Marx 
were smuggled out of Paris by his friend Paul 
Lafargue, a French socialist to whom Marx's 
daughter Laura was married. With Marx's ap- 
proval, Yelizaveta Dmitrieva, a member of the 
Russian section of the International took a trip 
to Paris. She had become acquainted with Marx 
in December 1870 when she arrived in London 
with information about the activity of the Rus- 
sian section. The young revolutionary (she was 
19) had amazed Marx with her devotion to re- 
volutionary ideals, her hatred for the tsarist au- 
lecracy and readiness to sacrifice herself for the 
Struggle. In Paris Yelizaveta succeeded in or- 


! Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, p. 248. 
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ganizing correspondence with the General Coun- 
cil and kept Marx informed. 

Marx exchanged letters with the prominent 
Commune leaders, Leo Frankel and Fugéne 
Varlin, giving them advice the value of which 
was confirmed by subsequent developments. For 
example, he warned the Communards about a 
possible deal between the Thiers government 
and the Prussians which would enable Thiers’ 
troops to surround the city after the signing of 
the peace treaty and advised them to fortify the 
northern side of Montmartre to fend off the 
Prussian troops. 

As a weapon against the enemies of the Com- 
mune Marx suggested that the Communards 
send to their friends in London documents they 
had seized exposing such treasonable acts of 
Thiers and his ministers as embezzlement of state 
property, betrayal of France's national interests 
and their criminal collusion with the aggressors. 

Marx saw the ill effects on the Commune of 
the absence of a proletarian party. The Interna- 
tional's section in France had failed to become 
the political vanguard of the proletariat. The 
adherents of Marxism formed only an insignif- 
icant part of it. The poor theoretical grounding 
of the French workers was also a serious ob- 
stacle to the founding of a proletarian party. 
The Communist Manifesto, The Class Struggles 
in France, Capital and other basic Marxist works 
had not yet been published in French. 

Marx was extremely worried over the fact 
that the Communards were confining themselves 
to defence, thus enabling the Versailles men 
to build up their forces. In his letters he urged 
them to smash the citadel of reaction, seques- 
ter the funds of the French national bank and 
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secure the provinces’ support of revolutionary 
Paris. 

In mid-April alarming reports started. com- 
ing in from Paris. Hunger and disease were 
rife in the city. The Versailles government 
pleaded with the enemy to release several tens 
of thousands of French servicemen and sent 
them to fight the Communards. 

For several weeks the battle raged first on the 
approaches to the city and then in its streets. 
The Communards heroically defended every 
quarter, every street and every house. 

The reports on the offensive of the counter- 
revolutionary troops and the inhuman acts of 
vengeance inflicted on the Communards told on 
Marx's health. He fell ill. His eldest daughter 
Jenny wrote to friends in Germany: “Our dear 
Moor grieves over the present state of things, 
and this is doubtlessly one of the main causes 
of his illness. Many of our friends are taking 
part in the Commune. Some of them have al- 
ready become victims of the Versailles butch- 
ers," í 

In April the General Council instructed Marx 
to write an address on the Commune. On May 
30, two days after the last barricades fell in 
Paris, Marx read the text of the address, ent:t- 
led The Civil War in France, at a General Coun- 
cil meeting. It was unanimously approved and 
printed as an address of the International s leat- 
ing body to all the members of the Internatio- 
nal in Europe and the United States. 

In this work Marx described the historical 
conditions of the emergence of the Paris Com- 
mune and its class essence, and formalatel tie 


! Historical Archives, No. 2, Moscow 1359. pp 3539. 
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conclusion that the proletariat cannot simply 
take over the bourgevisie’s state machine and 
use it for its own purposes, that the machinery 
for the oppression of the working class cannot 
be used as an instrument in its emancipation. 
The task of the working class is to bring the 
functions of the state under its control. The Com- 
mune dispelled the illusion that administrative 
and political leadership can be exercised only by 
members of the propertied classes. The bodies of 
authority of the Commune were those of an en- 
tirely new state, new both in class essence and 
in form. 

One more important lesson of the Commune 
was that in order to win and then retain. power, 
the proletariat must act in close alliance with 
other sections of tlie working people and in the 
first place with the peasantry. Marx stressed also 
that the emancipation of the working people 
from exploitation and oppression is impossible 
without a revolutionary party equipped with a 
scientific programme. There had been no such 
party in France in 1871. 

The Civil War in France demonstrated once 
again Marx's remarkable ability to penetrate 
through a mass of separate facts to the essence 
of historical phenomena, to assess, on the basis 
of trends of development, the character of his- 
torical processes. By formulating in his work 
the behests of the Communards, Marx erected an 
eternal monument to the “Parisians, storming 
heaven”. ! 

After the defeat of the Commune, when the 
forees of reaction throughout the world assailed 
the Paris workers, Marx came out in their de- 


! Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, p. 247. 
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Proclamation of the Commune in the square in front 
of the Paris City Hall (from a painting). 


fence, As the leading member of the commit- 
tee in aid of the Commune's refugees, he help- 
ed rescue Communards who were in hiding from 
the Versailles avengers. lle saved some of the 
finest representatives of the proletariat from 
court-martial and helped supply them with pass- 
ports and money and find employment for them. 
His home became the first shelter for many fu- 
gitives, 

Among the valiant Communards who found 
refuge in London in the summer of 1871 was 
the Frenchman, Eugène Pottier. He had brought 
with him poems written when in hiding, poems 
burning with the fire of the Paris revolution, 
which, despite defeat, became the beacon for the 
international labour movement. Years passed, 
and one of them, translated into many lan- 
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guages, became the anthem of the proletariat of 
all countries: 


Arise, ye pris'ners of slarvalion, 

Arise, ye wretched of the earth, 

For justice thunders condemnation-— 

A better world’s in birth. 

No more tradition's chains shall bind us. 
Arise, ve slaves, no more in thrall! 

The earth shall rise on new foundations, 
We have been naught, we shall be all. 
“Tis the final conflict, 

Let each stand in his place, 

The Internationale 

Shall be the human race! 
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^, Ihe Rest of My Life Will 
Be Devoted... to the Triumph 
of the Social Ideas...” ! 


After tlie fall of the Paris Commune the gov- 
ernments of the European countries organized 
police repressions of the International's sections 
and members. In France membership in the In- 
ternational was regarded as a criminal offence. 
The governments of Germany, Russia and Aus- 
tria were discussing joint measures against the 
organization. Never since the defeat of the 1848- 
49 revolution had a «impaign of slander reach- 
ed such intensity in the bourgeois press, which 
resorted to every kind of falsification and mis- 
representation of facts. 

Marx wrote in a letter to a friend that he had 
the honour of "being at the present moment 
the most slandered and threatened man in Lon- 
don." He added: “That really does one good 
after the boring twenty-year-long swamp 
idyll.” 2 

Marx was hardly the man to be silenced by 
threats. Time was sapping his strength, but he 
remained loyal to his view of human happiness 
which was “to keep fighting”, as he had once 
put it to his daughters. 

! Marx and Engels, Works, Russ. ed., Vol. 18, p. 155. 

! Ibid., Vol. 33, p. 197. 
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It was necessary now to keep fighting not 
only against the governments' terror and the 
baiting of the bourgeois press, but also against 
those capitulators within the International who 
had cowardly dissociated themselves. from the 
Paris Commune. 

Bakunin! and his followers decided that the 
moment was right to take over the Internation- 
al, stamp out scientific communism and foist 
the ideology of anarchism on the working-class 
movement. Marx always patiently examined all 
arguments, however confused, and was merci- 
less if he found that erroneous theoretical pro- 
positions were being imposed on the working 
class that hampered its political maturing and 
that the actions of the “leaders” were motivat- 
ed by personal ambition. And this was the case 
with the anarchists. 

A sharp ideological struggle against them un- 
folded at the London Conference of the [nter- 
national in October 1871. The conference con- 
centrated its attention on questions concerning 
the role of the proletarian party and the poli- 
tical struggle of the working class. These ques- 
tions, vital for the present and future of the 
workers’ movement, became the subject of a 
heated debate. Countering the anarchists’ secta- 
rian ideas, Marx invoked the experience of the 
Paris Commune, and the First International in 
all his speeches on the problems of the theory 
and tactics of the revolutionary movement. After 
the Commune, not only theory, but also prac- 
tice showed convincingly that the working class 


! Bakunin, Mikhail Alexandrovich (1814-76), Russian 
petty-bourgeois revolutionary, émigré, one of the orga- 
nizers of the anarchistic trend in the International. 
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must have political power, which it could win 
only having its own political party, if it were 
to carry out socialist transformations. 


The main result in the work of the conference 
was that it adopted a resolution based on Marx's 
conclusions on the proletarian party, in partic- 
ular, its role in the revolutionary movement. 


"... Against this collective power of the prop- 
ertied classes the working class cannot act, as 
a class, except by organizing a political party, 
distinct from, and opposed to, all old parties 
formed by the propertied classes; 


. '^.. This organization of the working class 
into a political party is indispensable for en- 
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suring the triumph of the Social Revolution and 
its ultimate end—the abolition of classes..."! 

Marx and Engels had to take the floor several 
times to speak on key questions of the theory 
and practice of Marxism, pointing to erroneous 
views of the anarchists. 


Dwelling on the question of socialist revolu- 
tion, Marx stressed the view, expressed by En- 
gels back in the 1840's, that revolutionary 
armed struggle is to Communists not an end in it- 
self, that an uprising would be folly if the task 
could be accomplished by peaceful means. At 
the same time Marx and Engels noted that ar- 
med suppression of working-class actions would 
inevitably lead to the revolution taking a non- 
peaceful path and that the proletariat should 
be prepared for the most acute struggle includ- 
ing armed struggle. In the epoch of the un- 
challenged sway of capital such struggle was 
the most likely method of carrying out a social- 
ist revolution. It was important, they pointed 
out, that the proletariat should use parliament- 
ay forms and win democratic rights and free- 

oms. ` 


The decisions of the London Conference, 
spearheaded against sectarianism, reaffirmed the 
principles of party discipline and democratic 
centralism in the International. The resolution 
“On Land Tillers” provided for the elaboration 
of concrete measures to persuade the peasantry 
to join the movement of the industrial proleta- 
riat, and emphasized the necessity of spread- 
ing the ideas of the International in rural areas. 


! The General Council of the First International. 1870- 
1871, Moscow, p. 445. 
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Marx was satisfied with the results of the Lon- 
don Conference. After all, the resolution on the 
political action of the working class not only 
proclaimed the necessity of political struggle, but 
indicated how such a struggle could be success- 
fully carried out; it pointed to the need for the 
establishment of communist parties. “It was 
hard work..." Marx wrote to his wife. “But 
much more has been done than at all the ear- 
lier congresses together.” 

To put an end to the Bakunin's splitting 
activities the London Conference adopted a reso- 
lution that condemned existence of any separate 
societies within the International. 

After the London Conference the followers of 
Bakunin stepped up their attacks on Marx, En- 
gels and the General Council. Their campaign 
against the International attracted numerous 
anti-Marxist groups. 


At the Hague Congress of the International 
in September 1872 a decisive battle was fought 
against Bakuninism, and a number of its reso- 
lutions contributed to the final defeat of this po- 
litical trend, 


Engels proposed that the Central Council be 
moved from London to New York. There were 
many reasons for this, the main one being po- 
lice repression, which had almost completely 
paralyzed the activity of the International in 
some countries. The working-class movement had 
entered a new stage. As the London Conference 
and the Hague Congress stressed in their de- 
cisions, the establishment and consolidation of 
national proletarian parties were of paramount 
——— 

l Karl Marr. A Biography, Progress Publishers, p. 492. 
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importance now. The International had prepar- 
ed the ground for accomplishing this task by 
spreading Marxism in the working-class move- 
ment of all advanced countries and helping to 
overcome the various trends of utopian socialism 
and petty-bourgeois ideology within it. 

It was with a heavy heart that many dele- 
gates voted for this proposal, because its adop- 
tion meant that Marx, Engels and a number of 
other tried and tested leaders of the Internatio- 
nal would no longer remain members of its Ge- 
neral Council. But to the founders of Marxism 
this did not at all mean parting with the inter- 
national working-class movement. "As far as I 
am concerned, I shall continue my effort, and 
shall work steadily to establish for the future 
this fruitful solidarity among all working peo- 
ple,” Marx declared. "I am not withdrawing 
from the International at all, and the rest of 
my life will be devoted, as have been my past 
efforts. to the triumph of the social ideas which 
some day—you may rest assured of it—will lead 
to the worldwide victory of the proletariat.” ! 


While working for the implementation of the 
general task of building proletarian political 
parties on the basis of the internationalist ideas 
of Marxism, Marx and Engels at the same time 
stressed the importance of taking into account 
the distinctive features of the development of 
each country, those difficulties and obstacles that 
confront the working-class movement in its pro- 
gress. 


! Marx and Engels, Sel. Works, Vol. 2, p. 294. 
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By the end of the 1870's revolutionary work- 
ers’ parties had sprung up in quite a few coun- 
tries: in Austria in 1874, in Denmark in 1876, 
and in Belgium and Spain in 1879. The work- 
ers of England, founded their own party in 
1851, and those of Poland and Italy, in 1882. 
All these young parties, established on the basis 
of scientific communism, sought and received 
Marx's and Engels' assistance. 

In countries where capitalism was poorly de- 
veloped, such as Spain, Switzerland, and Italy, 
the establishment of mass proletarian parties 
was obstructed by anarchistic elements. Marx 
criticized anarchism in the Italian socialist press, 
where his article "Indifference in Political Mat- 
ters" and Engels' "On Authority" were pub- 
lished. The founders of Marxism showed the real 
meaning of the anarchistic idea of "refraining 
from politics": the anarchists, who profess to be 
ultra-revolutionaries, in reality doom the work- 
ing class to inaction and demoralization. Their 
rejection of political action and class struggle 
and their denial of the need to set up proletar- 
ian parties actually perpetuates capitalism. 

In England Marx could directly observe the 
development of the working-class movement. His 
name and works were widely known in the 
country. 

Marx and Engels sought to give every possi- 
ble assistance to the French socialists in build- 
ing up an independent revolutionary party of 
the working class. They published articles in the 
French press criticizing the petty-bourgeois be- 
lief that the capitalist state was capable of rad- 
ically changing the social foundations of so- 
ciety. At the request of Jules Guesde, the leader 
of the French Workers' Party, Marx helped draft 
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the programme of the party, which was adopted 
at the party's congress at Le Havre in 1880. That 
was a major step forward in the propagation of 
Marxism in France. 

Marx retained the closest ties with the German 
working-class movement. After 1371 the centre 
of the working-class movement had shifted from 
France to Germany. 

The end of the feudal division of Germany 
made possible the rapid growth of industry and 
with it the proletariat, which led to the devel- 
opment of the working-class movement. 


There were two socialist parties in Germany: 
the Eisenachers (the Social-Democratic Workers’ 
Party founded at Eisenach by a workers’ con- 
gress in 1869, known also as the Eisenach 
Party), and the Lassallean General Association 
of German Workers. Marx co-operated actively 
with the leadership of the Eisenach Party, which 
was guided in its activity by a number of Marx- 
ist principles, although it made concessions to 
Lassalleanism. Analyzing the conditions of the 
class struggle in Germany, Marx called the Ei- 
senachers' attention to the fact that the caste of 
militarists-Junkers, who had joined forces with 
German big capital, was a strong adversary of 
the working class, and that the interests of the 
latter and of all working people called for a re- 
solute struggle against militarism and the arbi- 
trary practices of the police. 

Marx patiently explained to the German So- 
cial Democrats the need to fight for a democratic 
German republic and for democratic rights for 
the people and against the ruling classes’ in- 
tention to turn Germany into a stronghold of 
reaction and militarism. 
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In March 1875 a draft programme for the 
unification of the two parties appeared in the 
press, and Marx was deeply disappointed by it. 
It contained numerous erroneous ideas and was 
undoubtedly a step backward, although by the 
mid-1870's the German working class had be- 
come more mature politically. To explain the 
shortcomings of the draft to his comrades-in- 
arms in Germany and help the workers under- 
stand the principles of Marxism, he wrote a 
work which subsequently came to be known as 
the Critique of the Gotha Programme.‘ Its sig- 
nificance transcends the occasion for which it 
was written, and is as basic for an understand- 
ing of Marxism as the Manifesto of the Com- 
munist Party, Capital and The Civil War in 
France. 

"Between capitalist and communist society," 
Marx wrote in it, "lies the period of the revo- 
lutionary transformation of the one into the 
other. Corresponding to this is also a political 
transition period in which the state can be no- 
thing but the revolutionary dictatorship of the 
proletariat.” ? 

Further on Marx explained why communist 
society must go through two stages in its de- 
velopment. Although the proletariat will put an 
end to the exploitation of man by man after 
overthrowing the rule of the bourgeoisie, it will 
not be possible yet to satisfy all the require- 
ments of every citizen. Therefore at that stage 
of development distribution must be on the prin- 
ciple of remuneration according to work. And 
only as a result of rapid growth of the produc- 


! The Programme was adopted at the unification con- 
gress at Gotha in 1875. 


! Marx and Engels, Sel. Works, Vol. 8, p. 26. 
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tive forces and the development in people of a 
socialist consciousness will the prerequisites be 
created for transition to the second phase of 
communist society, whose principle will be: 
from each according to his ability, to each ac- 
cording to liis needs. 

Marx expressed the fear that the Gotha Pro- 
gramme, based on a compromise with Lassallean- 
ism, would attraet opportunistic scribblers of all 
kinds, to the party. This fear was confirmed with- 
in the space of only a year, when the ideas of 
petty-bourgeois socialism advocated. by Eugen 
Diihring, an assistant. professor at Berlin Uni- 
versity, gained currency in the Socialist Work- 
ers’ Party. Dühring's ideas were hailed even by 
Social-Democratic leaders. Marx prevailed upon 
Engels to join battle with Dühring publicly. In 
the course of the polemics Engels’ famous Herr 
Eugen Dühring's Revolution in Science, or Anti- 
Dühring. as it came to be called, made its ap- 
pearance, 

Not confining himself to refuting Dühring's 
anti-scientific views, Engels gave a comprehen- 
sive exposition of the three component parts of 
Marxist theory—dialectical and historical mate- 
rialism, political economy, and the doctrine on 
socialism and communism. This work facilitated 
spreading the ideas of Marxism and the ideolog- 
ical maturing of German Social Democracy. 


* * * 


In the last decade of his life Marx gave par- 
ticular attention to a study of the revolutionary 
movement in Russia, her economic and political 
development, history and culture. 

In the 1840's and 1850s he had been pri- 
marily interested in the foreign policy of tsar- 
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ist Russia as the “European gendarme". In the 
late 1860's and especially the 1870's the situa- 
tion in Russia had changed. In that time tsar- 
ism gradually came to play a lesser role as 
the bastion of European reaction, for a demo- 
cratic revolutionary movement had emerged 
in Russia herself, directly threatening to over- 
throw the autocracy. The study of Russia, which 
was now becoming a potential centre of the Eu- 
ropean revolution, became an important aspect 
of Marx's theoretical research in the field of po- 
litical economy and history. 

Marx made a study of the peasant reform of 
1861 which abolished serfdom in Russia, and 
summed up his observations in the manuscript 
“Remarks on the 1861 Reform and Russia’s 
Post Reform Development”. He saw clearly that 
Russia’s economic development was hampered 
by a tangle of remaining feudal and emergent 
capitalist relations. 

Marx’s and Engels’ letters to the Russian rev- 
olutionaries were imbued with a deep hatred 
for tsarism and hopes for the success of the 
revolutionary movement. Appraising the vast po- 
tentialities of the Russian revolutionary move- 
ment, Marx saw the future of a free Russia 
as a country with highly productive collective 
labour in agriculture based on the latest 
achievements of science and technology. Marx 
noted that the Russian peasantry needed "co- 
operative labour organized on a large scale". 
Me stressed that the "physical configuration of 
Russian lands favours tilling with the help of 
machines, organized on a large scale and car- 
ried out by co-operative labour." ! 


! Marx and Engels, Works, Russ. ed., Vol. 19, p. 408. 
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The economic and socio-political situation in 
Russia in the late 1860's and early 1870s, which 
he studied with the help of Russian sources, led 
Marx to the conclusion that Russia was closer 
to a revolutionary explosion than any other Eu- 
ropean country. He believed that the revolu- 
tion in Russia would be bourgeois-democratic in 
its objectives, but that at the same time it would 
be a people's, primarily peasant revolution. It 
would destroy the autocracy, landed estates and 
semi-feudal relations, and lead to the establish- 
ment of broad democratic rights and freedoms. 

In their foreword to the 1882 Russian edition 
of the Manifesto Marx and Engels pointed to 
the broad prospects of the revolutionary strug- 
gle for the Russian people and stressed that the 
overthrow of tsarist despotism and the revolu- 
tion in Russia were inevitable. ^"... Russia 
forms the vanguard of revolutionary action in 
Europe," ! they concluded. 


Although his health was failing, Marx re- 
mained an avid reader, amassing innumerable 
material for his unfinished sections of Capital. 

Not confining himself to studying problems of 
political economy, he tried to use scientific, dia- 
lectico-materialist method in the study of vari- 
ous natural sciences, among them astronomy, 
chemistry, agrochemistry, biology, mathematics 
and physics, and continued his research in the 
Sphere of general history, writing abstracts of 
books or copying numerous extracts from them. 
For many years Marx paid a great deal of atten- 


! Marx and Engels, Sel. Works, Vol. 1, p. 100. 
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tion to higher mathematics. His systematic stu- 
dies were followed by independent research in 
this field. In the early 1880's he completed two 
manuscripts, “On the Concept of the Derived 
Function” and “On the Differential”, which he 
evidently intended to use as the basis of a single 
work, but did not live to produce. 

The number of subjects studied by Marx con- 
tinued to grow. His studies of history were con- 
nected with those of political economy, with the 
task of using the results of economic research 
in other social sciences. Having discovered the 
economic law of capitalism, Marx strove to pre- 
sent capitalism as a “living” formation. For this 
purpose he studied superstructural phenomena, 
political history, the history of culture, etc. 

Wilhelm Liebknecht wrote in his reminiscen- 
ces about Marx's “universal mind, a mind that 
encompassed the universe, penetraled into every 
substantial detail and never scorned anything 
as secondary or insignificant..." 1 “To observe 
such a mind letting conditions act upon it and 
penetrating deeper and deeper into the nature 
of society is in itself a profound mental enjoy- 
ment," ? he said. 

Revolutionaries in different countries had in- 
finite faith in and respect for Marx. The work- 
ers’ own experience convinced them of the val- 
ue of his advice on the most diverse questions 
regardiug the theory and practice of the revo- 
lutionary movement. 

Marx's flat remained a meeting place for hun- 
dreds of participants in the working-class move- 
ments. A warm welcome was also extended to 


! Reminiscences of Marr and Engels, p. 106. 
2 Ibid., p. 105. 
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prominent scientists and democratic leaders. Its 
doors were opened even to those who did not 
share his views. A master in the art of conver 
sation, he was brilliant in developing and prov- 
ing his point of view. There was hardly a vis- 
itor who was not strongly impressed with Marx's 
exceptional personality. 

“His power of ‘drawing out’ people, of making 
them feel that he was interested in what inter- 
ested them was marvellous,” Marx’s youngest 
daughter Eleanor wrote. “I have heard men of 
the most diverse callings and positions speak 
of his peculiar capacity for understanding them 
and their affairs. When he thought anyone real- 
ly in earnest his patience was unlimited. No 
question was too trivial for him to answer, no 
argument too childish for serious discussion. His 
time and his vast learning were always at the 
service of any man or woman who seemed an- 
xious to learn." ! 

During the two decades since it moved to 
London many changes occurred in the Marx 
family. Jenny and Laura grew up; in 1870 Flea- 
nor was 15 years old. 

All three were extremely gifted and had great 
intellectual capacities. From childhood they 
sympathized with the oppressed and when they 
grew older tried to help them in their struggle 
for emancipation. Marx's eldest daughter was 
deeply interested. in the history of the working- 
class movement and the natural sciences. Laura 
was an excellent translator. She translated a 
whole number of Marx's works, including the 
Manifesto, into French, as well as songs by Be- 
ranger, poems by Eugène Pottier, and works by 


! Reminiscences of Marx and Engels, p. 250. 
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many other poets and writers into English. In 
1868 Laura married Paul Lafargue, a French 
socialist, and became his loyal assistant and 
comrade-in-arms in his revolutionary activity. In 
October 1872, Jenny, the eldest daughter, was 
married to Charles Longuet, a prominent French 
journalist and leader of the International. Both 
continued to be political émigrés until an am- 
nesty in 1880: Paul Lafargue and Charles Lon- 
guet were not able to return to France as they 
faced certain arrest. 

After Jenny's marriage the duties of her fa- 
ther's secretary were taken over by Eleanor. Like 
her elder sisters, she was happy to be of assist- 
ance to her father. Her duties included copying 
manuscripts and acting as "special envoy”. The 
three sisters were good friends with many Paris 
Commune and International leaders. 


€ 9? $ 


Thanks to his strong constitution Marx was 
able to accomplish a gigantic amount of intellec- 
tual work in the course of several decades. 

At forty his hair had turned grey and at 
fifty he looked like an old man. llis appearance 
hore witness to the many years of privations 
which had taken the lives of four of his chil- 
dren, to the anguish he suffered at the loss of 
many friends and comrades-in-arms, to the tra- 
gedies of revolutionaries defeated in two revo- 
lutions. 

In 1873 declining health compelled Marx to 
undergo medical treatment. Persuaded by his 
wife and Engels, he made several trips to the 
Karlsbad (now Karlovy Vary) spa where he 
took cures. But in 1878 his health worsened. 
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On December 2, 1881, Marx experienced one 
of the severest blows of his life: the death of 
his wife Jenny. These were Engels’ parting words 
spoken at her graveside: "What such a woman, 
with such a sharp and critical understanding, 
with such unerring political tact, with such pas- 
sionate energy, such a great capacity for de- 
votion— what such a woman has contributed to 
the revolutionary movement has never emerged 
into the public view, has never been mentioned 
in the columns of the press. What she did is 
known only to those who lived with her... If 
there was ever a woman who saw her own hap- 
piness in making others happy, then it was this 
woman." ! 

On the advice of doctors Marx tried to find 
a place with a milder climate where he could 
recuperate. Jle went to Algiers and then lived 
for some time in the south of France. In Octo- 
ber, Marx returned to England physically strong- 
er. But in London his condition grew worse 
again. 

On January 11, 1883, came the tragic news 
of the sudden death of his daughter Jenny. 

In March hopes rose for his recovery. With 
Hélène Demuth's tender nursing Marx appeared 
to feel better. But this appearance was de- 
ceplive, On March 14, 1883, he fell asleep in his 
armehair, never to wake again. 


* * * 


“Mankind is shorter by a head, and that U 
greatest head of our time," Engels wrote about 


! Karl. Marr. A Biography, Verlag Zeit im Bild, Dres- 
den, 1968, p. 381. 
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Monument of Marx in Highgate Cemetery, London. 


the loss of his friend. “The movement of the 
proletariat goes on, but gone is the central 
point to which Frenchmen, Russians, Americans, 
and Germans spontaneously turned at decisive 
moments to receive always that clear indisput- 
able counsel which only genius and consum- 
mate knowledge of the situation could give... 
The final victory remains certain, but the de- 
tours, the temporary and local mistakes which 
are unavoidable in any case—will now occur 
much more often. Well, we must see it through; 
what else are we here for?" ! 

After Marx's death Engels continued to work 
on the theory of scientific communism acting 
at the same time as adviser and guide to so- 
cialists in different countries. 

The 20th century has been witnessing the 
translation of the ideas of scientific communism 
into life. In the conditions of a new historical 
epoch Marxism was further developed in the 
works of Vladimir Lenin, whose many-sided 
theoretical and practical activity fully embodied 
the doctrine and revolutionary practice, the 
powerful spirit and style of the work of Marx 
and Engels. 

Lenin provided concrete solutions to many 
new problems, employing Marx's method. He 
upheld the purity of Marxism against distor- 
tion by opportunists and revisionists and rebuf- 
fed attempts to "dilute" Marxism with referen- 
ces to the “new times”, Lenin and the Leninist 
party developed and carried into practice Marx- 
ism’s principal ideas about socialist revolution, 
proletarian dictatorship, socialist democracy and 
the leading role of the working class and its po- 


! Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, p. 340. 
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Lenin at the unveiling of a monument to Marx and En- 
gels in Moscow on November 7, 1918. 


litical party; they expounded problems of so- 
cialist construction and transition to commn- 
nism. 

The 1917 Great. October Socialist. Revolution 
in Russia was a triumph for the ideas of Marx- 
ism-Leninism: it confirmed the correctness, vi- 
tality and vast practical importance of Marx- 
ist-Leninist doctrine in carrying out. revolution- 
ary transformations. 

All the historic victories of the working class 
have been at the same time victories for the 
communist movement, for the communist parties 
heading the class struggle of the proletariat. The 
international communist movement has become 
the most powerful force of our time. 

In a large group of states the communist par- 
ties have become the ruling parties solving prob- 
lems of the building of a developed socialist 
society. Carrying out successfully, under the 
leadership of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, the decisions of the 26th CPSU Congress, 
the Soviet people are advancing along the road 
of full-seale construction of communism. 


Read SPUTNIK, a monthly illustrated 
digest of the Soviet press and litera- 
ture. 

If you would like to know more 
about the life and problems of the So- 
viet people, be informed about develop- 
ments in science and technology and 
medicine, get to know the stars of the 
Soviet stage and screen and top athle- 
tes, make journeys through the biggest 
country in the world-subscribe to 
SPUTNIK. 

You may subscribe to the magazine 
at firms which handle Soviet periodi- 
cals and maintain business contacts 
with V O Mezhdunarodnaya Kniga, 
Moscow, 121200, USSR. 
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Marx 


A Short Biography 


This is a brief summary of the 
principal landmarks in the life and 
work of Karl Marx. Just as it is 
impossible to separate a work from 
its creator, so Marxism cannot be 
separated from Marx 

The author therefore has 
endeavoured to show Marx as a 
human being: a searching youth, à 
man struggling with poverty and 
privation and propelled by a craving 
for knowledge, a solicitous head of a 
large family, the teacher of the 
working class and the founder of its 
party, a revolutionary in science and 
a scientist in revolution, a real 
patriot and an ardent proletarian 
internationalist 

In our age of great social upheavals 
one sees more clearly than ever how 
far he saw into the future. And if this 
small book evokes in the reader a 
desire to know more about the life 
and activity of this remarkable 
representative of mankind, he will 
find himself on the right path to 
understanding what Marxism is. 


